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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHFEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

peeeet GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 

Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired b h at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally, The copyrights urchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO. 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the ae Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for stu yi 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Sogo , Piano, 
Violin, &,, from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho! [ockins and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 

a , 


DLLE CLOTILDE KLEEBERG, the Pianist, will Arrive 


in London about October 22nd. Letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS to 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


PIANOFORTE TUNER WANTED, by an old-established 
Music Firm in Melbourne, Australia, Must have thorough practical 
Experience in Re ring, also with knowledge of Cabinet Organ Tuning and 
Repairing. Three Years ee Age not to exceed Thirty-five. Passages 
out for self and wife (ft required) will be advanced. Apply by Letter ay, 
stating Salary, to ‘A. M.,” 26, Old Bond Street, London, W. 


R JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 

the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 

= hang or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 
» &C, 

3, Southampton Street, Strand, W.0. 


TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 


‘0 BE LET, FURNISHED (or Part, with Attendance), a 
i DETATOHED HOUSE, pleasantly situated in the best part of the Finchley 
toad, South Hampstead. One minute from Metropolitan Railway Station, and 
Omnibus route to City and West End. Large Reception Rooms, and good 
Garden. Terms moderate, including the use of Grand Piano and Organ.— 
Apply to Messrs Puttips & DER, 123, Finchley Road, N.W. 


BALFE’S “TALISMAN.” 
\ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON and Mr JOSEPH 
P- MAAS sang BaLrr’s celebrated Duet, ‘‘KEEP THE RING,” from his 
erty, Gahran the el ane Hal Eada Weds 
’ ’ e ho ’ ’ ’ 
October 8th, and on both occasions it s rapturously cueceed. re onesies 
“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” 


“[PR2 TELL ME, LOVE”-—P. von Tvaerner’s admired 

ng, words by OLtveR Branp, sung by Mr BRIDSON with v7 

success at Brunswick li: blish rice 4s., in T 

Duncan Davison & Oo., 24. Hegent Strest, Londen, W. ee vee 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (Quartet). 

188 | ROSE MOSS, Miss ALICE KEAN, Mr JOHN 
~ » and Signor FRASSINI will sing AscHER’s admired Quartet, 
otWiCE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Town Hall, West Bromwich, Oetober 
‘Aahe t George's Hall, Burton-on-Trent, 28th; St James’s Hall, Lichfield, 29th ; 
Nuecneum, Derby, 30th; Town Hall, Tamworth, 3ist; Public Hall, Belper, 

ov. 1st ; Temperance Hall, Walsall, 10th; Public Hall, Dudley, llth; Town 


Hall, Uttoxeter, 12th; Town Hall ; ; 
and Towh Hall, Bilston, Nov. ih — _— ereencken 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by Ianack GIBSONE try by Tom Hi ri ae : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Rogeat Strset. vw. sssai a ctas 



































ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROME wanotAce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they hav: abl EW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works: 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir Joun Srevenson, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisaop. The = complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, ls. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 
price 2s. 6d. 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArTHuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “‘In the Gloaming.”’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; Hanpkt, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; NCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGat); F. ABr, 4s, New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances Ripley HaverGat, 

DREAM SINGING " 

ONE BY ONE * 

PILGRIM'S SONG Po 


RESTING 9% eee 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE : 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

oS een 


PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS 

re Se EAM, nee. woe cee 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 

ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED for St 

PAUL'S CHURCH, GREENOOK. Application (with Testimonials) to be 

sent on or before 3lst October current, to Mr WILLIAM MoCturE, Junr., 
11, William Street, Greenock. 


Ascher’s celebrated Vocal pm on ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Written by Wellington Guernsey, and Arranged by G. B. Allen. 
Tas popular composition, as sung by command at Windsor 

Castle, will be sung by Mr J. STEDMAN’S CHOIR, at his Grand Concert, 
October 22nd, uyder his direction, at Morley Hall, Hackney. 


Sir Julius Benedict’s Vocal Variations on ‘‘THE CARNIVAL OF 
VENICE,” and Wellington Sane oer Ballad, ‘‘O BUY MY 


DME REEVES will sing (by desire) at Mr Stedman’s 

Grand Evening Concert at Morley Hall, October 22nd, Sir Junius Bews- 

picr’s “‘ CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” and WELLINGTON GuERNsEY’s “O BUY 
MY FLOWERS,” 














“THE BEACON.” 


ISS AMY WINGROVE will sing at the Romford Corn 
Oorn Exc! , on October 30th, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s renowned and 
popular Song (by ), ‘THE BEACON.” 


2 RCS ec Dee ee a eo 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THD VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan mauad Oo., 244, Regent Btreet, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRaNK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and G@ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmmer Apyz, Words by 
MIRIAM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s, 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortTiMER ADYE, Words by MrriaM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing,”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Oo. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 
(““THADY AND 1”) 


‘Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiasti 

Was , t, . astic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times, 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers, 


“THADY AND I.” 
New Irisn BAtwap, 
By RICHARD HARVEY, 
Sung by 
MADAME MARIE ROZGE 
And rapturously Encored at the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concerts, at Dublin and Cork. 


London: 











Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: HamMMonpD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 2¥st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Bold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sona, 
WoRDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 


IJ L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 3 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte  .. 3/- 


(A Violoncello part to “' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘ Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”"—Morning Post, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G@. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... "i “s os .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Monday, October 13. 


This Triennial Festival comes of age during the present week. Its 
twenty-first celebration will take place in St Andrew’s Hall to- 
morrow and the three following days, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, who, with the Princess, is expected to attend some 
of the performances, Circumstances greatly favour the occasion, 
and the citizens of Norwich, in common with the supporters of the 
Festival generally, may be expected to make much of them. 
Eighteen years have gone by since the Prince and Princess were last 
present at this musical solemnity, but Norwich men cannot have 
forgotten the picturesque and imposing scene presented by their fine 
old city as the Royal cortége went to and from the Hall. What 
was then achieved will probably be equalled, if not exceeded, now; 
while the Festival, which has known moments of precarious ex- 
istence, may enter, under distinguished auspices, upon a period of 
assured vitality. This is certainly the desire of musical amateurs 
everywhere, since nothing can be more disastrous to art than the 
fall of institutions which have been long and conspicuously identified 
with its cause. 

The nobility and gentry of the Eastern counties are well repre- 
sented in the list of those who, either as vice-presidents or members 
of the general committee, support the present meeting. On some 
former occasions it has been remarked that the fact of holding an 
honorary office does not seem to imply the obligation of personal 
attendance. We may hope for an improvement in this respect as a 
consequence of Royal example, but with regard to the members of 
the sub-committee, presided over by Mr F. Hay Gurney, with Mr 
Charles R. Gilman as honorary secretary, it may be taken 
for granted that they will continue to the end the arduous 
and self-denying labours that have long engaged their energies. 
The organization and carrying out of a musical Festival make up 
no slight task, and it is a plain duty to acknowledge with applause 
the devotion which prompts gentlemen like those above-named to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of success or failure. Mr 
Alberto Randegger, who followed Sir Julius Benedict as conductor 
three years ago, in has the supreme musical direction of the 
prooeneans with him being associated, as principal vocalists, Miss 

imma Nevada, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Damian, Mdme Patey, 
Mr E. Lloyd, Mr Joseph Maas, Mr Thorndike, and Mr Santley. 
All these artists, save one, are tried and proven. The exception is 
certainly important, because not only does Miss Nevada figure as 
principal soprano, but she is new to festival work. Her solitary 
appearance as Amina at Her Majesty’s Theatre, some years ago, 
affords no data whatever for speculation about the young lady’s 
success in oratorio. It is important to observe, however, that great 
popularity on the French lyric stage, and the deliberate choice of an 
experienced conductor like Mr Randegger, are facts which should 
predispose to favourable anticipation. Miss Nevada may be certain, 
in any case, of a friendly reception and kindly criticism. The 
Norwich band and chorus make up a total of 350 performers, sixty- 
nine of whom are instrumentalists. This orchestra is somewhat 
small for an occasion of the kind ; but. Mr Randegger, its conductor, 
and Mr Carrodus, its ‘ leader,” may comfort themselves by reflect- 
ing that the number comes within one of the seventy which 
Beethoven thought sufficient for perfection. Many well-known 
names appear in the list, those, for example, of Messrs Betjemann, 
Watson, Blagrove, Pezze, Reynolds, Svendsen, Dubrucq, Lazarus, 
Hutchins, Harper, and Phasey. On the other hand, a few amateurs 
are found amongst the ‘‘ strings.” The chorus singers belong almost 
entirely to Norwich and its neighbourhood, Sealing to an estab- 
lished custom from which circumstances have not yet required a 
(departure. On the whole the festival seems well equipped for a 
voyage to the port of success. 

Turning to the programme, we find it by no means lacking in 
features of special interest. Two of the four sittings oval to 
sacred music are taken up by The Messiah and Elijah—great classics 
Which cannot well be spared. Another is given up to Gounod’s 
Redemption, now to be performed for the first time in Norwich, and, 
therefore, chosen as a matter of course. The remaining occasion 
brings the principal novelty of the week. We refer to The Rose of 
Sharon, an oratorio in dramatic form, the words selected and adapted 
from Holy Writ by Joseph Bennett, the music composed by C. A. 
Mackenzie, Great interest waits upon the performance of this 
work, seeing that it is Mr Mackenzie’s first attempt in the highest 
walk of sacred music, and that he has shown great ability in opera, 
cantata, and composition for the orchestra alone. The Rose of Sharon, 
moreover, is the first oratorio written by one of the younger genera- 
tion of English musicians since the production at Birmingham of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Light of the World. Sir Arthur no longer 
undertakes work of the kind, and upon the veteran Sir George 
Macfarren has devolved, for years past, the duty of asserting native 





talent in a form of composition peculiarly dear to English tastes. It 
was time that some younger man stepped up to help him. As for 
the worthiness of the Scottish composer, that, we think, will fully 
appear when his premier essay comes under public criticism. 
_ Bible students know very well that the Sung of Songs is variously 
interpreted by Hebrew scholars. We do not refer to the question 
of its spiritual significance, about which those who ‘hear the 
Church ” and those who attach no weight to her dictum will 
continue to differ. The various interpretations mentioned above 
are concerned with the poem in its liberal significance as a love 
story. One of them—supported by the high authority of Ewald, 
and, in all essential respects, by the acute scholarship of M. Rénan 
represents the Songs of Songs as a dramatic composition, the 
action of which extends over five days, and is concerned with the 
adventures of a maiden of Sulam, whom Solomon has made an 
inmate of his harem. The King seeks to gain her love by professions 
of devotion and praises of her beauty. She, however, remains 
faithful to the Shepherd of Lebanon, her Beloved, so intense being 
her passion thatthe “‘ days” of the drama close with an access of 
‘* love-sickness,” under the influence of which she apostrophises the 
absent swain and the women about her like one distraught. At 
length the King, finding that no impression can be made upon the 
indomitable damsel, sends her back home, and all ends happily with 
the union of the constant pair. The materials thus supplied to the 
compiler of the book of Mr Mackenzie’s oratorio have been 
by him worked up into a dramatic story in four parts, or acts, 
respectively entitled ‘‘Separation,” ‘‘ Temptation,” ‘ Victory,” 
‘*Re-union.” This operation involved wide departure from the 
course of the cated sani Part I., for example, represents 
in action the carrying away of the Sulamite from her native moun- 
tains—an event which the Song of Songs simply indicates as having 
taken place before the opening of its “‘argument.” Part II. is 
mainly devoted to dialogue between the Sulamite and the women in 
attendance upon her; she boasting the perfection of her Shepherd, 
and they wondering at the simpleness that prefers a peasant to a 
king. This act ends, however, with the procession of the Ark to the 
new Temple, Solomon in all his glory taking part. Upon the pageant 
so set forth the Sulamite is made to look. In the Third Part the 
dream which the maiden narrates in the Song of Songs is, so to speak, 
enacted ; and after it occurs her ultimate rejection of the King’s 
suit. The last part shows the appearance of the Sulamite and her 
lover in their native village, where the people are bewailing the 
desolation that has fallen upon field and vineyard. Nothing of a 
religious character is necessarily connected with the chain of events 
thus set forth. The compiler, however, has taken care to introduce 
a proportion of devout sentiment. Thus the Sulamite, left alone in 
PA es on palace, and uncertain as to her fate, sings part of Psalm 
xxiii., ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ;” and an Elder of Sulam com- 
forts the sorrowing villagers in Part IV. with words of sacred pro- 
phecy, while the series of choruses sung by different bodies in the 
Procession of the Ark all bear a religious character. These are 
details to be noted, but it is much more important to observe that 
the spiritual application of the drama forms the raison d’étre of a 
prologue and epilogue; the first declaring the parabolic nature 
of the story, while the second makes of its moral an individual 
application, promising that whosoever overcometh shall ‘ eat of 
the Tree of Life which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.” 
The book offers some peculiarities to public criticism. Its dramatic 
structure approximates to that of an opera, the action being con- 
tinuous and nowhere interrupted by the didactic and reflective 
passages which form so large a part of oratorio in general. As 
regards The Rose of Sharon, this is accounted an advantage, without 
prejudice, however, to the question whether it be applicable as a 
rule. A few words excepted, the entire text comes from Holy 
Writ, unaltered save where a process of adaptation seemed absolutely 
necessary. The authorised version has not in every case been 
drawn upon, the compiler deeming himself at ay to use more 
modern and more correct translations from the Hebrew. In the 
exercise of this freedom he has taken many passages out of the 
poetic books of the Old Testament, fully recognizing the propriety 
with which those sublime effusions lend themselves to the illustra- 
tion of the story. Having thus indicated the leading features of 
the book, let us turn to Mr Mackenzie’s music—for a moment only, 
since this, unlike the connected text, cannot be judged apart from 
such a full display of its characteristics as will be made in Norwich 
on Thursday morning next. Mr Mackenzie’s artistic tendency is 
well known. Alike in method and feeling—as the opera of Colomba 
shows—he belongs to the school sometimes called ‘“ advanced,” 
though his position in it does not place him among the extremists 
of his faith. Looking at all this, there was primd facie reason to 
fear that an oratorio from his pen would violate traditions which 
genius on the one hand, and long predominance on the other, have con- 
secrated. To some extent, undoubtedly, the result shows suspicion 
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of this kind to have been not entirely groundless. By prominent use 
of representative themes, by the working out of continuous dramatic 
scenes, and by the important position assigned to the orchestra, 
Mr Mackenzie conspicuously illustrates his faith through his works. 
Few, however, will complain either of the measure or the manner in 
which this is done. The music, generally speaking, is clear and 
definite ; wherever opportunity occurs for development of themes, 
orthodox forms are observed; and many numbers have the 
beginning, middle, and end so dear to conservative tastes. Hence 
we have a fair and felicitous adjustment of sometimes opposing 
claims, the more dramatic portions of the work setting forth 
‘‘advanced” ideas, while established methods are adopted else- 
where. This is done without incongruity, because effected in a 
moderate spirit, and because upon every page the composer leaves 
the impress of his own individuality. Form and structure may vary, 
but the indwelling spirit and the essentials of its expression are 
always the same. The oratorio, therefore, is a whole, and not, as it 
might have been in less able hands, a fortuitous concourse of parts. 
We must add that Mr Mackenzie has met the diverse claims of the 
book with nearly equal skill. He had to write pastoral music, love 
music, dream music, the music of merely sensuous passion, proces- 
sional music, and that of joy, sorrow, and religious faith, but he has 
done all well. At any rate, we believe that such will be the verdict 
of the audience to whom The Rose of Sharon is first submitted. In 
that faith, we anticipate for the composer a success which cannot 
fail to bring promotion in the hierarchy of his art. The new oratorio 
will be produced under the direction of its composer, and with a 
cast of characters as follows: The Sulamite (Miss Nevada), First 
Woman (Mdme Patey), the Beloved (Mr Lloyd), an Elder (Mr 
Thorndike), King Solomon (Mr Santley). 

The festival arrangements include three performances of secular 
music, and amongst the works in this category is an elegiac ode, 
being Walt Whitman’s poem on the death of President Lincoln, as 
set to music by Mr Villiers Stanford. The — is brief enough 
for adequate notice on the occasion of its production, till when our 
remarks may be reserved. Other novelties are a concert overture 
in F by that able and painstaking musician, Mr T. Wingham; a 
part-song, ‘‘The Calm,” by the chorus-master, Dr Horace Hill; a 
madrigal, ‘‘It was a lover and his lass,” by Mr Barnby ; a march, 
‘*Camp Life,” by the veteran Sir Julius Benedict ; and a scena, 
‘* Apollo’s Invocation” (tenor solo and orchestra), written for Mr 
Maas by M. Massenet. In this work the distinguished French com- 
poser gives a noteworthy proof of his fancy and skill. The scena is 
highly effective, and will, beyond question, receive full justice at the 
hands of the eminent artist whom M. Massenet had in view. There 
remains only to mention the more important standard works in the 
four days’ programme. ‘These are Mozart's “ Jupiter” Symphony ; 
Mendelssohn’s ‘First Walpurgis Night ;” Cowen’s Scandinavian 
Symphony ; and Beethoven’s Leonora Overture. A selection of 
characteristic and humorous orchestral music forms a popular 
feature in the scheme of the final concert. 





Tuesday. 

Some time ago, when it was the rule at musical festivals to get 
through all the general rehearsals in one day, and more or less knock 
the performers up for the week, Norwich figured as an exception. 
The managers here rightly saw that there was nothing gained, but 
often a great deal lost, by exhausting at the outset the energies of 
their people. A like perceptiveness is now common, and it need 
scarcely be added that Norwich is not sufficiently enamoured of 
singularity to go back upon its old custom. The general rehearsals 
are still spread over two days, or to be strictly accurate, a day and 
a half, the first performance taking place on the Tuesday evening. 
Even this time is not enough by a great deal, but it is better than 
less, and sufficient for a considerable measure of excellent results. 
Yesterday and to-day few minutes have been cut to waste in the old 
Blackfriars’ Church, styled St Andrew’s Hall. On Monday, indeed, 
the orchestra was at work for ten hours, while the chorus and principal 
vocalists had a fair share of arduous labour. The composition which 
most engaged their energies was Mr Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon, and 
it appears that the music of the new oratorio made a most favourable 
impression upon all who heard it. Novelties are not greatly 
desired as such in Norwich, or for that matter anywhere else on 
English ground. The mass of festival goers, lacking the keen 
interest of a minority to whom music is an absorbing pursuit, care 
little for works about which they know nothing. Enthusiasts for 
the art may regret the fact, but there it is, and must be taken into 
account, not only by festival managers, but by their critics. Till 


yesterday, I am told, tickets for The Rose of Sharon were only in 
slight demand, the public preferring passports for the two concerts 
which the Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to attend, 
Now, however, there is a disposition to favour the new work, 











partly due perhaps to energetic remonstrance from the local press, 
and partly to the decided effect made by Mr Mackenzie’s music at 
the genera] rehearsal. It is to be hoped that this revulsion will 
grow in extent and intensity, not only for the sake of the composer, 
but for the justification of the committee and the credit of the town. 
The committee and the town, in point of fact, are much more 
interested than Mr Mackenzie. He is certain of many a sympathetic 
hearing elsewhere, but the apathy of Norwich means to its leading 
amateurs discouragement, to itself disgrace. In a less degree the 
foregoing remarks are capable of application to the case of Dr Villiers 
Stanford’s very interesting Hlegiac Ode. The importance of this 
work should not be estimated by reference to its dimensions. Here 
the talented Cambridge composer appears at his best, and is com- 
mended to public favour by music of unquestionable scholarship and 


wer. 

The Festival was opened this evening with a performance of Hlijah, 
Mendelssohn’s noble oratorio having the first place, in accordance 
with a rule to which few exceptions are yet made. St Andrew’s 
Hall, though not crowded, was full enough to present a brilliant 
spectacle ; and the arrangements for the comfort of the audience 
seemed to work admirably, and everybody appeared pleased with 
everything. ‘‘ All’s well that ends well ;” but it is something gained 
to begin well. The Festival, therefore, is to be congratulated upon 
an initial success. Little need be said about the execution of Men- 
delssohn’s music, and nothing at all regarding the work itself. The 
orchestra, under the watchful and energetic guidance of Mr Ran- 
degger, left but little to desire; the chorus, which is quite up to, if 
not above, the average in point of merit, worked with confidence and 
an unusual degree of appropriate expression; and the solo vocalists 
were equal alike to the task and their reputation. In proof it 
suffices to mention the names of Miss Anna Williams, Mdme 
Patey, Miss Damian, Mr Maas, and Mr Santley. The soprano 
air and solos in the second part were taken by Miss Emma 
Nevada, around whose début in oratorio gathered no small 
amount of interest. She underwent a trying ordeal, and her 
obvious nervousness was more than pardonable, as all must 
see who reflect fora moment upon the trying character of ‘‘ Hear 
ye, Israel,” an air not only exacting in itself, but identified for a 
generation with renowned artists who have made oratorio a special 
study. Iam glad to say that Miss Nevada passed with honours, 
albeit the volume of her voice is not sufticient for great declamatory 
passages like those in the second part of the air. She sang the first 
part with charming taste and expression, making the effect that of 
entreaty, as it should be, rather than of imperious and boisterous 
command, ‘Technically her vocalization was admirable, but above 
excellence of method and manner appeared intelligence, and the 
feeling that marks an artistic organization. That she may follow up 
her success in the more arduous task imposed by The Rose of Sharon 
is a general desire. 

The citizens of Norwich are now preparing to welcome their Royal 
visitors, who come in to-morrow for The Redemption. There is much 
to be done, for little at present meets the eye. 


Wednesday. 

Always a doubtful as well as a serious factor in the calculations of 
those who organize country festivals, the weather this morning could 
not make up its mind to be either friendly or hostile. It hesitated 
long, and at last did nothing positive, foul or fair. The old city 
lacked sunshine, on the one hand, but was spared a drenching on the 
other, and things might have been worse. Let the townsfolk 
receive congratulation, as they deserve, upon the change which a 
few hours’ work, last night and this morning, made in the appear- 
ance of the streets. The picturesque thoroughfares are now gay 
with all manner of devices and every colour; instances of excellent 
taste or ingenuity being frequently noticeable along the route from 
the Eastern and Midland Station to St Andrew’s Hall, and thence 
to the Hospital, which the Prince and Princess of Wales visited at 
the close of the concert. More elaborate adornment, the result of 
organized effort, has frequently been seen, but for an impromptu 
affair the spectacle which their Royal Highnesses looked upon to- 
day was creditable to all concerned. The Royal party had been 
timed to reach the city from Lord Hastings’ place at Melton 
Constable so as to hear the whole of M. Gounod’s Redemption. As 
it happened—no doubt through some unavoidable circumstance—the 
‘* politeness of princes” was not observed. But the accident of 
unpunctuality interfered in no way. with the regular course of affairs 
within the hall, while the crowds in the street seemed quite careless 
of prolonged exposure to fitful drizzlings from a sky that had half a 
mind to clear. How loyally the Prince and Princess were received 
when they did come I need not be at the trouble to tell. Enough 
that cheering was hearty along the route taken by the Royal 
carriages and their escort of hussars. All this time the performance 
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of The Redemption was quietly proceeding, and had got as far as the 
end of the Prologue when the illustrious visitors appeared. Here 
let a notable instance of good taste be put on record. Ihave known 
audiences, under such conditions, disturb the course of the music 
with unseemly if well-meant applause ; but the great crowd which 
filled St Andrew’s Hall this morning, not forgetting that they had 
entered upon the most solemn ‘‘argument” with which art 
ever concerned itself, simply rose in silence. Interruption there 
was, of course, though minimised as far as possible, and calling for 
no word of complaint. 

M. Gounod’s “ sacred Trilogy ” benefited by a generally good per- 
formance under the direction of Mr Randegger, who did not hesitate 
to act upon his own judgment with regard to the tempo of some of 
the passages, and thus supplied the connoisseurs present with matter 
for interested observation, The March to Calvary and the opening 
chorus of the second part were two of the numbers taken faster than 
ordinary, but the first of these gained in consequence rather than 
lost ; the comparative weakness of the orchestra inviting the course 
adopted by the conductor. Exceptions apart, the reading of the 
Trilogy was that which M. Gounod laid down in the first instance, 
with an occasional tendency to emphasize special effects. Passages 
marked pianissimo, for instance, were very pianissimo indeed ; while, 
at the other extreme, the orchestral explosion following the words 
“And the earth did quake” became quite volcanic in intensity. 
All this lies within ihe Tanetion of a conductes, and has to be judged 
solely by effect. There were a few slips in the orchestra—such 
blotches on a Redemption Darr gpa are now quite inexcusable— 
but the chorus appeared to great advantage, and made a more 
favourable impression than in Hlijah last night. Now and then 
their intonation grated upon sensitive ears, especially in ‘‘The 
Reproaches,” where a sequence of diminished sevenths in various 

itions presents a formidable difficulty. Otherwise there was 
ittle or nothing to complain of, but, rather, much to praise. At 
resent, indeed, I am inclined to set down this Festival choir as the 
t which Norwich has produced for eighteen years, The city 
may, at any rate, be congratulated upon its singers, and Dr 
Horace Hill, the chorus-master, upon his success. Of the solo 
vocalists three ‘‘created ” their respective parts at Birmingham, 
and have ever since remained identified therewith. I refer, of 
course, to Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley, concerning 
each of whom, in this particular connection, the language of eulogy 
has been exhausted. It is not easy to imagine a better rendering 
of the solo music than these famous artists give. They sing what 
is set down for them with faithful observance of the text, but they 
do more. Every situation of the story in which they figure, and 
every shade of significance attaching to the words they utter, are 
expressed with unerring certainty and consummate ease. Than this 
there can be no higher achievement of the kind ; than the recognition 
of it there can be no higher praise. Mr Lloyd, besides the tenor 
narrative, delivered also the music of the Penitent Thief—a doubling 
to be avoided if possible ; but the bass solos, other than those of the 
Saviour, were allotted to Mr Thorndike, who sang them, apart from 
a single slip, with care and skill. Miss Damian was an efficient 
help in the concerted pieces for solo voices, and Miss Emma Nevada 
decidedly improved upon the position she gained in Zlijah. Her 
one important piece, “‘ From His love as a Father,” was rendered 
with purity of style and charming expression, while in the strenuous 
high notes absence of power did not make itself so much felt as was 
anticipated, The young lady is obviously an artist to the ends of 
her fingers, and her successive appearances here are watched with 
growing interest. 

This evening's concert, at which there was a moderate attendance, 
began with Mozart’s Symphony in C, commonly called the ‘‘ Jupiter.” 
On the merits of the case it is unfair to present such a work, amid 
the interruptions caused by late arrivals, and by the process of 
settling down. But symphonies at provincial festivals are there 
much more through a sense of propriety on the part of managers 
than desire on the part of the public. They have to be smuggled in, 
80 to speak, and put where they are least likely to bore the audience. 
Even this is better than no symphony at all. It shows at least a 
recognition of that which should be eagerly welcomed, and will lead 
to improvement in the happy future. The ‘‘ Jupiter” was fairly 
well played, considering the place given to it in the programme, but 
received no more than the half-hearted applause which festival 
audiences seem to think sufficient for the merit of its kind. Follow- 
ing Mozart's great work came Mr Villiers Stanford’s Hlegiac Ode, 
one of the principal novelties of the week. This is a composition for 
solo chorus and orchestra, the words being Walt Whitman’s Ode on 
the Death of President Lincoln. I am not disposed to raise here the 
question of Walt Whitman’s claims to be a poet. It is 
enough for present purposes if the spirit and manner of the 
ode justify its choice for musical purposes, but even on this 
head chance of agreement hardly exists. Few will deny, however, 





that the view which Mr Whitman takes of death has about it a certain 
charm. He himself witnessed the assassination of the martyr 
President, and tells us in his prose writings how profoundly he was 
moved by the peaceful expression of the dead man’s face. The idea 
of death as a deliverer from trouble—an idea as old as humanity and 
as widely diffused—then struck him with such force that the ode 
now set to music by Mr Stanford was written with almost passionate 
eagerness, As poetry its structure is certainly peculiar, but the 
ideas and language have both force and picturesqueness. It glows 
with the ‘‘ joy of those to whom the King of Terrors is no terror at 
all, but rather an angel, to be welcomed with adornments and 
feastings,” and between whose ‘‘ sure surrounding arms” the body 
gratefully nestles. For my part I am not surprised at Mr Stanford’s 
choice of this ode. Peculiarities of structure are hidden beneath the 
musical dress, and its moving thoughts more deeply touch us by the aid 
of the sister art. The music may be described in general terms as 
belonging to the school of Brahms, with whom Mr Stanford has 
before shown himself allied by sympathy. Its resemblance to the 
German master’s compositions may be found in freedom of harmonic 
treatment combined with earnestness, dignity, and a certain sombre 
force, which occasionally gives place to exquisite tenderness that 
adds the charm of contrast to its own legitimate effect. Mr Stanford 
here shows, moreover, how carefully he has studied Brahms’ method 
of orchestration, not only the spirit, but the manner of that composer 
being reflected. At the same time, there are many features in the 
work not traceable in any measure to other than Mr Stanford him- 
self. No one acquainted with the Cambridge musician will be sur- 
prised to hear that the orchestra plays an important part in the 
scheme of the work. At the same time it never intrudes upon the 
domain of the voice, to which supremacy is always given as of right. 
Nor is the orchestral part complicated by a crowd of b ipeseacs carry- 
ing with them an arbitrary significance. Mr Stanford employs one 
theme representative of ‘‘ Lovely Death,” and though this is liberally 
used, no one can complain of the artificiality attendant upon too free 
indulgence in a mere device. The opening chorus, ‘‘Come, lovely and 
soothing death,” is a largely developed movement in form, and very 
distinctly suggestive of Brahms. Strength and tenderness are its 
leading characteristics, but the connoisseur is struck also by its 
fertility of resource—the composer never sinks to commonplace, and 
never seems to have much trouble in keeping far above it. A 
smoothly-written baritone solo, ‘‘Dark mother, always gliding 
near,” is less striking than the chorus, but, nevertheless, instinct 
with power and beauty, the very spirit of which reigns in a soprano 
solo and chorus of female voices, ‘“‘ From me to thee glad serenades.” 
Mr Stanford, while distinctive enough in the orchestra, here follows 
a common plan by making his chorus repeat in harmony the phrases 
of the solo. As those phrases are essentially melodious, he thus 
does well. Better, however is the—what shall I say ?—affectionate 
expression that pervades the music, tempering its joyousness bya 
gentler feeling. An impressive chorus, “The night is silence,” 
written throughout in massive harmony, leads to the final move- 
ment, a fugue on the words ‘Over the tree tops I float thee a 
song,” &c. This is very clever, not only asa contrapuntal effort, 
but for the manner in which the rhythms of nine-eight and three- 
four are combined. The movement goes on unflaggingly to a power- 
ful coda, and then a charming orchestral treatment of the one 
representative theme introduces as finale the invocation to “ Lovely 
Death” with which the work began. To my mind the ode is the 
zreatest work Mr Stanford has yet written, and his success in this 

orm of composition may have the effect of determining the line of 
his future effort. The composer, who was received with loud 
applause, conducted a capital performance, in which not only the 
soloists, Miss Anna Williams and Mr Thorndike, distinguished 
themselves, but also the chorus. In fact, praise was deserved all 
round, and unstintingly given. Other works in the evening’s pro- 
gramme, notably an overture by Mr Wingham, call for remark, but 
these may be dealt with on another occasion. —D.T. 








Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN leaves next week on a provincial tour, 
in the course of which the accomplished artist —— at Bedford, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, Birkenhead, Huddersfield, 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, &c. In addition to other London engage- 
ments, Miss Zimmermann will play at the Monday Popular Concert 
of Nov. 17th. 

The Alhambra is to be re-opened this (Saturday) evening asa 
‘‘ Theatre of Varieties.” The new form of entertainment will con- 
sist principally of operatic and other selections by the orchestra (to 
be conducted by Mons. G. Jacobi) ; grand ballets, on the same scale 
as heretofore ; and a miscellaneous performance, introducing novel- 
ties from the chief places of amusement on the Continent. Mr 
Charles Morton has been appointed acting-manager. 
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CARL ROSA INTERVIEWED BY A BRUMMAGEM 


“SPECIAL.”* 


It needs neither special intuition nor the judgment of an expert 
to interpret the “signs of the times” with regard to the future of 
opera in the vernacular of the tongue spoken by, or familiar to, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty millions of persons. Pet pre- 
judices, affectation, and a desire to be in the fashion, have for 
years continued to bar the establishment of English opera as an 
institution on the comprehensive basis it must and shortly will 
Ihave ; but these are now happily crumbling away, and will, ere 
ong, be powerless against the tide which is moving on with a 
steady impulse. It is a singular fact that more than any other 
critics the philosophic pens of German thinkers have directed us 
to a proper appreciation of Shakspeare, and it is an equally un- 
deniable fact that to the “ Fatherland” we owe our instructor in 
operatic art. To crystallise his teaching in a few words, Carl Rosa 
has shown us the value of the raw material we have, and opened 
our eyes to marvellous results that have followed sound and 
judicious cultivation of the same. To no more reliable source 
could one repair for unique practical experience, and not another 
living impresario is able to give advice that should be “read, 
marked, and digested” on what is now one of the questions of the 
hour. As the purport of the present article is rather Mr Rosa’s 
doings and sayings, and is not intended as a biographical sketch 
merely, a pen and ink picture of the popular manager will not be 
attempted. Beyond saying that forty and one years of “this 
troublesome life” sit apparently so very lightly upon him that 
any insurance agent would book him at first sight a “first class 
life,” no attempt will be made to reproduce by description the 
lineaments of one whose Teutonic parentage and education have 
not prevented him becoming, in a long sojourn in the land of his 
adoption, an Englishman of Englishmen. In spite of the fact 
that last week was the last of a season extending over ten months, 
and must have brought with it pressing business detail, Mr Rosa 
on Friday afternoon appeared rather pleased than otherwise with 
the prospect of a lengthy chat upon the topic upon which I had 
called to see him, saying with emphasis, “I shall be most happy 

to discuss with you a subject of such paramount importance.” 
INTERVIEW. 

** When, where, and with what opera did you first make a start in 

England ?”—‘*‘ It was on the 11th September, 1872, that in Man- 
chester, with much fear and trembling, I submitted my first venture 
to the judgment of a British audience. Maritana was my first card, 
and I cast Wallace’s work as follows :—Maritana, Mdme Blanche 
Cole ; Don Cesar de Bazan, Mr Castle (an American tenor) ; Don 
Jose, Mr Campbell ; and Lazarillo, Miss Lucy Franklein ; myself 
being the conductor. This was preliminary to a four months’ 
provincial tour, and the result was so encouraging that I determined 
to cast my eyes forward with a view to a London season. Various 
reasons intervened to keep the matter for some time in abeyance, and 
it was not until September llth, 1875, I was able to invite the 
criticisms of metropolitan amateurs at the Princess’s Theatre.” 
“Of course you had plenty of ‘cold water’ thrown over your project 
while plans were being perfected ?”—‘*T should think I had. One of 
the most influential critics of the day went to Mdme Parepa and 
said, ‘ Don’t let him spend his money in such a hopeless cause. The 
whole thing is absurd, and he will never succeed.’ In fact, had I 
listened to the bushels of advice showered upon me, so far as I am 
concerned, London would have been without English opera up to the 
present day.”—‘‘ Perhaps your would-be friends had, more than you, 
counted the cost of your undertaking ?”—* Perhaps they had, but 
they did not at the same time share my anticipations that I must 
win in the longrun. The strength of my trust you can estimate 
when I tell you that in three seasons I sunk £15,000 on my scheme 
with equanimity.”—‘‘ How was your series received by the higher 
class of theatre-goers ?”—‘* You can easily imagine, when for a long 
time the inevitable ‘ box at the opera’ for wealth and fashion meant 
Italian opera exclusively. This, bear in mind, was not confined to 
the metropolis. I have played at Manchester and Liverpool and 
other large cities to an audience of half a score in the stalls, But I 
have nothing but gratitude for the continuous and steady support of 
pit and gallery.”—‘‘ Then you, like others, have Sound out the value of 
sticking close to the people.”—‘* Yes, and without that support I 
should not be where I am to-day.” 

‘To my next query on the question of managerial responsibility 
with regard to the education of audiences, he replied: ‘I quite 
accept your notion that art is both aggressive and progressive, and 
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that prejudices in favour of stereotyped notions are serious factors 
in lyric undertakings. Although I would not wish for a single 
moment to disparage ballad operas, and am ready instantly to 
admit they contain their special excellences, it would be quite 
absurd to regard them for a single moment as the highest forms of 
art. So long as they are acceptable to the majority of my clientéle, 
I would not think o: rss way Bae: from my repertoire, but would 
not keep back what I consider the most complete art work, the modern 
musical formulation of an opera.” —‘ Your production of pieces of this 
kind is attended with great risks, I presume ?”—‘* Yes ; the book and 
music may sound well on paper, but a thousand and one things crop 
up when you least expect them, and then (with a merry twinkle in 
the eye) there is the attitude of that terrible engine ‘the fourth 
estate.’ However, as a rule, I have fared pretty well in this matter. 
I have been hit hard, and, if the critics could not in every case call 
my geese swans, they have always given me credit for honest 
endeavour. ‘The critics are disinterested parties, and see defects to 
which the managerial eye is blind, so their remarks are therefore all 
the more valuable.”—‘* As to English artists, how do you think they 
compare with Germans and Italians?” —‘‘Favourably with the latter, 
and superior to the former. English singers, the best of them, have 
the Italian voice production, and stand most decidedly side by side, 
and more than that, are in some cases superior to Italian vocalists. 

“* How about English composers ?” —Well, the success of Mackenzie, 
Goring Thomas, and Stanford on the Continent would answer as to 
foreign impressions of English works. Colomba was given at 
Hamburgh at the recommendation of no less a person than Dr Hans 
von Biilow ; the Court Circular will show that it was selected for the 
gala performance at the wedding festivities at Darmstadt, and 

tichter is so delighted with it that he told me this week he should 
bring it out in Vienna as soon as possible. Stanford’s Savonarola 
was received with every delight at Hamburgh,t and operatic records 
will exhibit the occurrence of two new works in Germany contributed 
by English pens within the space of twelve months, a thing perfectly 
unprecedented. With respect to Mr Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda, I 
have only to say the eminent firm of Ricordi, of Milan, has bought 
of me the acting and publishing right for Italy, and that the transla- 
tion is now being made, and the opera will be produced at the 
earliest convenience,” 

“I should like your opinion, as a conductor and an instru- 
mentalist, on English players.’—‘If you want my candid opinion, 
for beauty of tone, steadiness of attack, and general intelli- 
gence, English instrumentalists can hold their own against the world. 
As a rule they play with more intuition, and are free, indeed, 
and surprisingly so, from the mechanism noticeable in very many 
foreign executants. All they require, according to my notion, is 
experience. Give them that, and they are all right.” —‘‘ Your ideas 
on the point are almost identical with those expressed by Richter to a 
Birmingham gentleman about’ ten days ago.”—‘* Well, Richter, 
above all men, knows what he is talking about, and I am not 
surprised to hear he and I think alike upon this matter.” —‘‘ 7’ finish 
this native business, could you let me know what British vocalists you 
have introduced in England ?”--‘‘A complete list would be a long 
one, and few names perhaps will suffice. Mr Joseph Maas, Mr 
McGuckin, Mr B, Davis, Mr Crotty, Mr Snazelle, Mr Ludwig, Mr 
Pope, Mdme Burns, Mdlle Albu, Miss Clara Perry, Miss Cora 
Stuart, and Miss Edith Santley first appeared in opera in England 
with me.” —‘‘ On the general question of the advancement of operatic 
art, I should like to ask an expression of opinion on one or two points.” 
—‘‘As many as you please.”—‘* Well, firstly, do you not think it 
would be an advantage if some means could be devised, either by a 
system of guarantors or a State subvention, to relieve you of at least 
a portion of the pecuniary responsibility involved in a comprehensive 
scheme ?”—‘* Most assuredly there would be an advantage. I am 
the only operatic manager in the world who is at present conducting 
an enterprise of this sort without extraneous help. In France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Spain, and in Italy a regular grant, in 
proportion to the expected necessities of each occasion, is made ; 
and, in America, Mr Abbey and Mr Mapleson either have a 
guarantee from the stockholders of their theatres, or receive other 
concessions which practically amount toa subvention. As to the 
relief it would be, two opinions could not exist. There is so much 
todo. Long before one season has finished a manager has to be on 
the qui vive for the next. As a matter of fact, I am now at work 
for my next London series, twelve months ahead nearly. Artists 
have to be engaged, commissions issued for new works, terms settled 
with principal orchestral players, and a thousand and one great and 
small things to be provided for.”—‘‘ Such outside help need not 
interfere with your liberty of action, with certain restrictions ?”—‘*‘ No, 
it need not; the broad lines of policy being mutually agreed upon, 
and the style in which all the work should be carried out being 
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settled, a great deal must be left to the impresario, the greatest 
security for whose fidelity is the fact that his interest is collateral 
with that of his backers.”—‘‘ The support accorded to the Royal 
College of Music is a proof that plenty of enterprise as well as 
sympathy for a national t exists here.”—“* Yes, and if the 
Prince of Wales, who has sympathy with anything having for its 
object national good, brought his powerful influence to bear upon 
the subject, the thing must succeed. It has not been withheld, as 
the College of Music scheme shows, when a clear case has been made 
out, and I hope and trust that it will be so with regard to English 
opera.” 

Pre Now as to the assimilation of prices of admission to the present 
scale of Italian opera charges ?””—** At present we have little if any 
less cost of management, and have to compete under the following 
unequal conditions :—Guinea stalls to a half-crown gallery for 
Italian ; half-a-guinea stalls to a shilling gallery for English opera. 
I don't think I should recommend any material alteration in the 
cheaper parts, but the others might certainly bear a revision.”— 
* You are, I hope, not advocating a centralisation policy ?”—‘ On the 
contrary, an extended London season might easily be followed by 
longer seasons in the larger provincial cities, and the lessees of the 
various theatres, who are, as a rule, anxious to meet me in every 
way possible—and you have an excellent type of one here in Mr 
Mercer Simpson—would listen more readily to productions of new 
works, were they assured of substantial help before a brush is put 
on canvas for the scenery that might be wanted. That such would 
bea powerful assistance can be understood when I tell you, according 
to my notion, the ratio of expense between the cost of the production 
of opera and the legitimate drama stands about 3 tol. I would like 
to bring a bigger chorus, a larger orchestra, and a more extended 
ballet, when fo mere round the provinces, but at present it cannot 
be done.”—“‘ You have nothing to complain of on the score of want of 
appreciation of your English audiences ?”—‘‘No, they are sympa- 
thetic to a degree, and are especially indulgent to young artists who 
have to learn their profession, at least the , maint art of it, at the 
expense of the theatre-goer and management combined. Talking 
about that, I wish means were at hand whereby some of the posses- 
sors of the really magnificent voices I am continually meeting with 
could learn some of the rudiments in acting. The vast majority of 
them who come to me know little or nothing of this important detail, 
and are behind Italian, German, and French aspirants, not from lack 
of intelligence and appreciation, but because suitable opportunities 
for help in this direction have not been at hand.” 


“ Finally, what are your plans for next season ?”—* Well, to 
begin with, so convinced am I that the star of English opera is in 
the ascendant over its rivals that I intend to give, with the co- 
operation of Mr Augustus Harris, a two months’ season at Drury 
Lane in 1885, commencing on Easter Monday, which series will 
terminate my next season, which starts at Blackpool at the end of 
July. I have decided upon Boito’s Mefistofele as one of the 
novelties, and I shall endeavour to stage it as well as possible. 
The production of this will necessitate a considerable addition to 
my stock of travelling properties, but 1 confidently anticipate 
large audiences to see this beautiful work. It is just possible I 
may give Don Giovanni in certain towns, and possibly Lucia, and 
the success of Mr Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda will quite warrant 
its repetition. I have given a commission to the last-named 
author for a new opera, for which Mr Sturgis is collaborating. 
He has already finished two acts, and on Tuesday next he will play 
them over to me. Directly the work is finished it will be handed 
over to the engraver, and will be put in rehearsal at the earliest 
possible chance, Mr ©, A. Mackenzie has also a commission for 
an opera, for the book of which Dr Hueffer is responsible ; but I 
cannot tell you whether that will be ready. At any rate, I shall 
give Mr Thomas's new opera in 1885, and Mr Mackenzie's, if it is 
ready in time to be properly rehearsed; and now, until I see you 
or any of my Birmingham friends, who are always kind to me, in 
the course of my next season, allow me to say ‘Au revoir.’” 











Mdme Minnie Hauk is expected in London next week, on her 
job d to Liverpool, where she will make her first appearance in 
oa these three years, at the Philharmonic Society concert, 
; “ed 28th. ‘*Carmencita ” will next be heard at Birmingham, Oct. 
a , and at the Crystal Palace concert, Nov. Ist. There is no founda- 
nag in the re rt that she will ‘‘ create ” Hermann Goetz’s Francesca 
a Rimini in London ; for if she appear in opera at all, it would be in 
Can ae & the Shrew, and, of course, her favourite opera, 





FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Cotocne.—Dr Franz Wiillner has entered on his duties as Town 
Conductor, in the place of Ferdinand Hiller. The first Giirzenich 
Concert of the season will take place under his direction on the 28th 
inst. As a matter of course the programmes of these famous concerts 
contain the names of those who represent certain modern tendencies 
—names which Ferdinand Hiller carefully excluded from them. 

Mounicu.—Hermann Levi, Chief of the Orchestra at the Theatre 
Royal, celebrated, on the Ist inst., his 25th anniversary as 
Capellmeister. Born on the 7th November, 1839, at Giessen, he 
studied from 1852 to 1855 under Franz Lachner, in Mannheim, and 
then attended for three years the Leipsic Conservatory. From 1859 
to 1861, he was musical director at Saarbriicken ; from that time up 
to 1864, he officiated as conductor of the German Opera in 
Rotterdam ; and then, till 1872, as conductor at the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Carlsruhe. For the last twelve years, he has been 
conductor-in-chief at the Theatre Royal here. On the day of the 
anniversary, the members of the Orchestra forwarded to him at 
Alexandersbad, where he is at present stopping, a splendid laurel 
wreath as a mark of their respect and esteem. 

DreEspDEN.—The Dresdener Tonkiinstler- Verein (Dresden Musicians’ 
Association) has issued its report for the period extending from 
May 1883 to May 1884. From this document, it appears that, 
during the above period, there were twelve meetings held for prac- 
tice and 4 public concerts given ; that 53 instrumental and 24 vocal 
compositions, by 43 different composers, were performed, 29 of the 
former and 22 of the latter works being so performed for the first 
time. The Association numbers 23 honorary, 199 ordinary, 12 
foreign, and 268 extraordinary members, 

GENEVA.—Before returning to Paris from Aix-les-Bains, Colonne, 
with his Orchestra, visited this town and gave a concert in the Hall 
of the Reformation. The programme comprised works by Lulli, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Chopin, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, and Léo Delibes. It 
was extremely well received, several of the pieces being encored ; in 
fact, so continuous was the applause that, in return, Colonne gave 
an additional piece—La Danse Macabre of Saint-Saéns. All the 
arrangements for the concert were made by M. Léopold Ketten, 
who is highly esteemed here as a musician. 

BERLIN.—Prevost, a French tenor, preceded by favourable reports 
of the success he had achieved in France and America, appeared at 
the Royal Operahouse as Rhadames in Aida and Manrico in J/ 
Trovatore. He pleased more in the latter. Another candidate for 

ublic favour has been Madlle Bessone, who sang the title part in 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and created a favourable impression as a pro- 
mising young artist.—A concert to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of Veit’s Conservatory was given on the 5th inst. in the Singakade- 
mie, and afforded satisfactory proof of the good work done in the 
institution under the directions of its indefatigable Principal. 

Mixan.—In order to avoid quarantine, some one hit upon the 
notion of sending the chorus singers engaged at the Teatro San Carlo, 
Lisbon, by way of Hamburg to their destination. The notion was 
forthwith carried out. But, when the vocal cohort reached the old 
Hanse town, the Steamship Company refused to take them as pas- 
sengers, because, being Italians, they came from an infected country. 
Consequently the humble and unlucky artists had to return to Milan, 
to the great disgust of the Manager, who was considerably out of 
pocket by their German trip. They eventually reached the Portu- 
guese capital by way of Bordeaux. 

Manprip.—The following are the principal artists constituting the 
company for the season which will shortly commence at the Teatro 
Real :—Sopranos: Fidés-Devriés, Marcella Sembrich (both for a 
limited number of nights), Bulicioff, Ferretti, Luigia Fons, Fanny 
Sargent, Theodorini ; Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: Mariani de 
Angelis, Giuseppina Pasqua ; J’enors: Aramburo, Masini (perhaps), 
Pini, Puerari; Baritons: Battistini, Victor Maurel (for a limited 
number of nights), Bianchi, Dolcibene, Stinco ; Basses: Barberat, 
Del Pabro, Provoleri, Silvestri; ‘‘ Caricato”: Baldelli. The con- 
ductors will be Emmanuele Perez and Alessandro Pomé. Two new 
operas will be produced in the course of the season : Baldassare, by 
the American composer, Villate, and // Principe di Viana, by 
Fernandez Grajal. 








E1senacu.—Numerous messages of congratulation were for- 
warded to the Bach Committee when the Memorial to the great 
musician was solemnly unveiled a short time since. Among 
others was the following one, bearing ten signatures: “ The 
Directors of the Imperial Russian Society of Music, Tiflis, in the 
Caucasus, offer a tribute of homage to the memory of the great and 
genius-gifted Johann Sebastian Bach.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Srupent.—Messrs Novello & Co. have for some time had an 
establishment of their own in the ‘‘ Empire City ” (U.S.). 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
FULL SPECIAL REPORT. 

Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren, the Principal, delivered his annual 
address to the students on the inauguration of the new Academic 
Year, on Saturday, September 27, 1884, the proceedings taking place 
in the Concert-room of the Academy, in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square. There was a large attendance, including: Messrs H. C. 
Banister, F. R. Cox, E. Fiori, William Shakespeare, F. Walker, 
H. R. Eyers, F. B. Jewson, Walter Macfarren, Arthur O'Leary, 
Brinley Richards, Harold Thomas, A. Schloesser, H. R. Rose, and 
Dr. Steggall; Messrs G. A. Osborne and Charles E, Sparrow 
(Directors), with Mr John Gill (Secretary). 

Sir George Macfarren, who was cordially received, said : ‘‘ My 
dear Friends—our first words must be of sadness. We have to 
lament the loss of our esteemed Professor, Mr George Benson, who 
died on the 8th of August. You, professors of singing, you, pupils 
of singing, must have missed him at our July Examinations, missed 
his kind looks, his warm sympathy, his encouraging words. It was 
before that, that he was disabled from continuing his lessons, and 
some other Professors, in friendship for him, and in regard for his 
pupils, most kindly took his duties. It will now devolve on them 
to continue the work which he pursues no longer. You may 
remember him at other Examinations; you may remember him at 
our social performances ; you cannot forget that whenever he appeared 
among us he showed such expressions of kindness, such an interest 
in what was going forward, as must have gratified all who witnessed 
it, and especially those who were the subject of his particular 
attention. Mr Benson was for many years a singer at the Chapel 
Royal and Westminster Abbey, a singer at public concerts, and in 
this capacity was much esteemed. He was also a composer, and 
produced concerted pieces, glees, and such works, with distinguished 
success, one of which—a setting of the beautiful lines in 7’wel/th 
Night, beginning: ‘‘She never told her love ”—gained, in years gone 
by, a prize. When he ceased to appear in public, he still more 
directed his attention to musical composition. He also aspired to 
scholastic honours, and gained the degree of Bachelor in Music at 
Cambridge ; and with pleasure peculiar to himself spoke of the 
somewhat strange coincidence, that his grandchildren were present 
to see him made a Bachelor (laughter). He is now among the lost ; 
but he has the secure immortality of living in the memory of us 
who loved him (applause). 

Let us now think of the year which is to come, of the serious tasks 
that are before us all—before the professors, before the pupils of our 
Academy. Let us consider the influence which the pupils receive 
from the professors, and that which reciprocally they exert over their 
teachers. It is not solely in Scripture that the fact is shown of 
a virtue passing from a man to those whom he would influence ; 
whoever is in sympathy with those round about him parts 
with a portion of himself in his communications to them. 


There is evidently thus much truth in the theory of animal 
magnetism —that our persons influence those who are about 
us; and the more is the confidence of one person in another, 
the more will that influence, for good or for evil, be to the one 









person from the other. As the exertions of all the professors are 
for the welfare and not for the undoing of their pupils, it is quite 
certain that the interchange of love between teachers and learners 
will be to enable the professors to do themselves credit, and the 
pupils to do themselves honour. Not alone is this passage of virtue 
from the teacher to his pupils. Pupils influence one another, and 
by their example stimulate sound work in their friends. Whatever 
we do is not for ourselves alone ; but for those with whom we mix, 
and any word that is spoken cannot be withdrawn. It remains as a 
lasting power upon its hearers. 

Upon these grounds it is not an assumption to declare that each of 
us is in personal, nay, let me say friendly, relationship with those 
great masters whose deathless works we study. A man who pro- 
duces a work of art impresses himself upon that work, and himself, 
communicated through that work, on all who bring the study of his 
creation into the duties of their lives ; and thus we make ourselves 
at home with the men of noblest genius, who have practised the art 
which we pursue with love and emulation. (Applause.) To master 
these great works, however, to do justice to our own love and to 
such great legacies, it is necessary—it is indispensable—that we 
acquire facilities with which we are not primarily endowed by 
nature. To this end it is indispensable that in every department of 
music, particular mechanical exercises must be pursued to give each 
musician the capability to express the feelings and the thoughts 
which run in his heart and mind. It is common to call such 
exercises ‘‘ technical” studies. I question the propriety of the word. 
Technical refers to art—to the use, or exercise, or practice, or 
employment of any art, or science, or profession. It refers to words, 
or terms, or phrases that are used in a limited or exclusive sense, 
and I think cannot with propriety, as is commonly the case, be 
applied to the exercise of the fingers only, independently of all 
the other portions of humanity which are exercised in art study. 
The term ‘technical’ comes from the Greek techne, which, you 
may remember, Dr Stone last year explained to us as the Greek 
word for art. The word technique comes, of course, from the French. 
We have taken a great many things from the French, and doubtless 
we have gained some good by the appropriation; and the more 
we have in common with our neighbouring nation perhaps the 
happier for all, although our Legislature will not permit that we 
cross to France through a tunnel, which would save us from 
the malady of the sea, from whose horrors even the bravery 
of the great Nelson could not exempt him. I am not sure, 
however, that we should adopt all their words, while we enjoy the 
friendship and profit by the teaching of Frenchmen. There are 
many instances of persons and things known by names which do not 
expressly apply to their individuality. I have heard of a person 
called Grace who was not graceful ; I have heard of a person called 
Frank who was not at all open, but very secretive ; I have heard of 
a person called Mary who had nothing bitter in. her composition. 
We will, however, call these exercises ‘‘ technical” studies, though 
not accepting the term as correct. 

Let us think of this wonderful organ, the human hand. Sir 
Charles Bell’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Hand,” written at the request of the 
Duke of Bridgwater, is a large volume. In this the learned author 
describes the anatomy of the hand, the functions of all its wonder- 
fully complicated bones, sinews, and muscles, and the capacities 
which they possess. But while Nature made this marvellous 
organism, Nature made not pianofortes nor other musical instru- 
ments, and it is the necessity of instrumental musicians to exercise 
the fingers, and the wrists, and the sinews, to fit them to the 
necessities of the instrument to which they would devote their 
talents, and it is only by a very large, long-continued, and never 
ceasing exercise of these digital powers that it is possible to command 
fluency on a key-board or on the keys of a wind instrument. 

Some persons are naturally gifted with a greater aptitude and 
readiness in finger dexterity than others. Fortunately for them, 
they need less artificial preparation for the tasks they undertake. 
In the same way some persons are born with flexibility of voice, and 
they are able to execute with ease florid passages which others can 
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only perform after very long protracted, diligent practice. But, as 
in the case of surgical cures, so in the case of art preparation, Nature 
is to a great extent a bungler. If a wound is left to Nature’s healing, 
it will in many—nay, in most cases, be found to display some. mis- 
adjustment of the parts, which would have grown together as in the 
original form, before the wound was made, had they been bound 
together by a skilful surgeon. So persons who have natural aptitude 
on an instrument, or with the voice, have facilities that are liable to 
be misleading. I can instance a singer whom I knew, who seemed 
to have a boundless facility in executing rapid passages, but on test- 
ing this capability, it was proved that he could only execute repeti- 
tions of the one invariable flourish, which was always constructed 
on the chord of the dominant seventh ; hence on whatever note of a 
key he might begin his vocal coruscation, whatever harmony might 
prevail in the accompaniment, he would always treat his starting 
note as a dominant, though it bore not that relationship to the estab- 
lished key, and his inevitable passages had no pertinence to the 
situation—his voice flew wildly through the realm of sound, entirely 
without his own control, and wholly without regard to the laws 
against trespass upon chords through which it had no right of way. 
Such special and uncontrollable facilities in particular passages might 
belong to a player as much as to a vocalist, and so, however naturally 
gifted with volubility, it is necessary to all musicians to give large 
attention to these so-called technical, or mechanical, or artificial 
preparations for the tasks of executing the music which they under- 
take. : 

* To come precisely to scholastic words, one may talk of the playing 
a scale and the playing of finger exercises. I have to denounce what 
seems to me a totally wrong definition ; and this, perhaps, is taken 
from the French. We are told to practise ‘‘five-finger exercises,”’ 
I deny that we have five fingers to practise with. We have four 
fingers, and a thumb which requires a different treatment, as it pos- 
sesses different powers. In days preceding the time of the great 
Bach and his French contemporary, Couperin, the thumb was not 
used in playing on the pianoforte or harpsichord, but rested on the 
framework below the keys, to give by its balance a 
strength to the finger which it was supposed they could not 
exercise without using the thumb as a lever. In earlier 
days, when the organ key-board Was new, there were none but 
the long keys now represented by the white keys on the keyboard. 
The short keys were subsequently added, and the white and the 
black keys were reversed in their position ; and the thumb of the 
player rested on the long keys when the short keys were to be 
pressed, so as to augment, to the utmost, the power of the fingers 
that had to be brought to bear upon the enormoasly heavy touch of 
those primitive instruments. To equalise the other fingers with 
this powerful thumb—to overcome what may be called a deficiency 
of nature, and perhaps a caprice, but a certain fact—that the third 
finger has not the power of the others, it must be necessary 
for us all to make constant exercise, and to that exercise 
pianists are admonished, violinists are admonished, organists 
are admonished. It is indispensable to bring by practice that 
weakest finger as much under the control of the player as 
even the powerful thumb, which stands aloof from _ its 
four neighbours. It would be right to call such exercises 
mechanical, but that they must be exercises of the mind as much as 
of the anatomical mechanism. Thought must accompany every 
motion of the joints, or practice will be purposeless, patience 
squandered, and time misspent. Comparison must be constant 
between the quality of the tone produced and the means employed 
for its production, between the relative loudness of each note to 
the others and between the effect conceived and that attained by 
the player. Who reads a novel while drilling his fingers, wantonly 
tires these, and does scant justice to the tale. It is no exaggeration 
to say, inattentive practice increases the disparity it is designed to 
cure, (To be continued. ) 








Bottesini’s Ho ¢ Leandro will probably be given this season at the 
Italian Opera, St Petersburgh. 








| MR HANDEL GEAR. 


We regret to inform our readers that Mr Handel Gear expired 
on Thursday morning at his residence, Seymour Street. His end 
was peace, 
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SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONY IN 6, No. 9. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


S1r,—Speaking of the forthcoming series of ‘‘ Richter ” Concerts, 
your esteemed correspondent ‘‘ Phosphor,” under ‘‘ Facts in Frag- 
ments ” in your last issue, wrote : ‘‘ This, I believe, is the first time 
Herr Richter has attempted Schubert’s memorable work in London, 
and although Mr Manns has repeatedly conducted it at the Palace, 
it has certainly not been given at St James’s Hall before.” 

In the interests of truth, and in recognition of the good services 
of those conductors who have brought this symphony to a hearing, I 
beg leave to point to at least five occasions on which it has been 
heard at St James’s Hall, viz.: in 1864, at a concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, under Professor Wylde ; March 28, 1867, on oneof 
those rare occasions on which, under the direction of Mr August 
Manns, the Crystal Palace band has been heard in London ; in 1871, 
by the Philharmonic Society, under Mr W. G. Cusins ; in 1880, at a 
‘* Richter ” concert ; and lastly, in 1882, at one of the “Symphony 
Concerts ” conducted by Mr Charles Hallé. 

That this “memorable” work has thus often been heard in 
London, but not once too often, will, I feel sure, not detract one 
iota from the interest of listening to it “once again” under Herr 
Hans Richter’s baton on the forthcoming promised occasion. 

Yours, &c., C. A. B. 

Sydenham, 12th Oct., 1884. 

[Before any of these, there was a performance of the same 
work at St James’s Hall, given by the (unhappily) defunct 
Musical Society of London, whose conductor was the much 
regretted Mr Alfred Mellon—a great orchestra leader, though a 
“merus Anglicus.” For Dr Wylde’s New Philharmonic a large 
portion of the finale was omitted by Herr Molique.—®. %.] 


— O—— 


“AN INDIVIDUAL NAMED MOZART.” 

Belmonte und Constanz (better known under its second title, 
Lie Entfiihrung aus dem Serail) was performed for the first time 
in Berlin on the 16th October, 1788, having been previously 
brought out in Vienna on the 12th July, 1782. In the last-named 
year the following declaration respecting it was published in the 
Letpsic Gazette :— 

‘An individual named Mozart has taken the liberty of laying 
hands on my drama of Belmonte und Constanz, and turning it into a 
libretto. I protest solemnly against this violation of my rights, 
reserving to myself the power of taking ulterior proceedings. 

‘‘CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH BRETZNER.” 

“Alas! unfortunate Bretzner,” observes the Guide Musical, 
“the ‘individual named Mozart’ has achieved a tolerably world- 
wide fame since you sent forth your contemptuous protest. But 
who recollects anything about you—Christoph Friedrich ?” 








Mr JoserpnH Bennetr.—All will lament that, through over- 
work, it is to be feared, Mr Bennett has been advised by his 
physician to leave England for the winter and to take some rest. 
The great critic will, it is hoped, speedily regain his strength.— 
Musical Standard, 

Mpme Mina Govu.p has just returned from Scotland with a 
talented company of artists; and we are informed that next week 
she will be again ‘‘on the wing,” accompanied by Miss 
Adelaide Mullen (the popular Irish soprano), Miss Annie Layton, 
Mr Ernest Cecil, and Mr Traherne, together with Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, the juvenile American violinist, who has already won 
golden opinions at the Covent Garden concerts and elsewhere. With 
such an excellent combination of talent, success is assured. Mdme 
Gould is—says a contemporary—‘“‘ not only a good musician, but an 
excellent judge of others,” as everybody knows. Her first concerts 
will take place in the picturesque ‘‘Isle of Bute.” 

The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar has bestowed the Cross (first 
division) of the White Falcon on Herr von Milde, who, together 
with Mdme von Milde, has been created an honorary member of the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
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CONCERTS. 

PorvLaR BALLAD Concerts.—Under the auspices of the Lord 
Mayor, an interesting ceremony took place at the Mansion House on 
Saturday afternoon, when his lordship presented the prizes awarded 
by the Popular Ballad Concert Committee to successful students in 
connection with the music classes established by them at Clerken- 
well, Bermondsey, and Whitechapel. The occasion naturally drew 
a large body of the members, and a considerable number of friends 
and supporters of the cause were also present. It is scarcely three 
years since the society was formed for the purpose of providing 
musical entertainment and musical instruction for dwellers in the 
East of London. The problem presented by the state and condition 
of our neighbours in that quarter, which now engages the attention 
of earnest men and women in our midst, prompted the founders of 
the scheme under notice to start a series of winter concerts, for the 
purpose of affording some slight relief from that dreariness which 
hangs at night over these vast districts. By the report of the hon- 
orary secretary we are told that already eighty concerts have been 
given, attended by over 60,000 persons. In certain circles, where 
art flourishes, it is commonly thought that music—that is, high-class 
music—can be appreciated only by those who are initiated into the 
mysteries of its construction ; but experience has proved to the 
committee that the strains of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn can be thoroughly enjoyed by those altogether ignorant of 
the structure of as | composition. pees the purpose of 
supplying artistic representation of works it is the desire of the com- 
mittee to teach the language and practice of music. One result of 
this expansion has been that selected members of the choral classes 
have lately assisted in part-songs, madrigals, and choruses, at the 
society’s public performances. Another result, still more impor- 
tant, is the carrying of musical knowledge to homes that may need 
it, and where it is likely to spread and grow. That its influence 
will extend to the choirs of churches and chapels is apparent 
by the following incident. The father of one of the scholars, 
answering the honorary secretary’s invitation to be present, writes, 
‘* Since the last meeting of the class my son has succeeded in a com- 
petition for a chorister’s place in the choir of New College, Oxford.” 
This is certainly encouraging. But an opportunity for estimating 
the value of the training received in the classes was afforded by the 
singing of the selected choir. Without accompaniment they gave 
excellent renderings of Mendelssohn’s part-songs, ‘‘The Night- 
ingale,” and ‘‘ Farewell.” The tone was musical and well balanced, 
while the intonation was true and the time correct. Before the 
prizes were given Sir George Grove, in an eloquent speech, addressed 
the students. Pointing out the pleasure derived from music, and its 
value as a pursuit apart from ordinary avocations, he urged them to 
continue their studies with unabated ardour, and by so doing, he 
said, they would be assisting very materially the progress of that 

musical educational movement lately started in town and country. 
There were sixteen prizes awarded, which were distributed amongst 
the most proficient in the theory and the practice of music, both vocal 
and instrumental ; fifty certificates of merit were likewise given, each 
card being ornamented by an original water-colour drawing. Sir 
Julius Benedict expressed his gratification at the success of the un- 
dertaking and expatiated upon the ever-advancing condition of music 
in this country—a country, he declared, that was in many 
respects the most truly musical in the world. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, proposed by 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen.—L. T. 

_ Royau ALBert Hatit.—The miscellaneous evening concerts, given 
in connection with the Health Exhibition, are very popular, 
affording valuable opportunities to the many “ young and rising” 
artists engaged, of displaying their various talents to large audiences. 
On Monday and Friday last week, we had the pleasure of hearing, 
among other clever performances, the excellent violin playing of Miss 
Dunbar Perkins. This lady, whose name is favourably known to the 
patrons of the London Academy of Music, not only does ample 
justice to her academical training, but bids fair to attain a very high 
position in her profession, 

A concert was given in Kensington Town Hall, on Thursday, 
October 9th, in aid of the funds for building a permanent church at 
St Andrew’s, Willesden. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, a large audience was attracted, the programme being of a 
varied and pleasing character. The Amphion vocal quartet began 
the concert with Spofforth’s ‘ Hail, smiling morn,” receiving well 
merited applause, and in the course of the evening they sang many 
other concerted pieces by Horsley, Stephens, Otto, and Prendergast, 
with effect. Miss Jessie Royd gave Benedict's song “The Bird 


that came in Spring,” and Miss von Hendig, songs by Riedel, 
Taubert, and Villiers Stanford in artistic style. Miss E, Goodchild, 
Miss Maria Blair, and Mr Scales, contributed various well-known 
songs and ballads, 


The chief attraction of the concert was the 











artistic performance by Miss Cheyne (a favourite pupil of Franz 
Liszt) of Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor. She made a most favourable 
impression by her finished execution and expressive phrasing. Mdme 
Lehfeldt, of the Guildhall School of Music, played Salaman’s 
‘‘ Salterella,” and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, obtaining deserved 
applause after each piece, as did Dr Phipson for his amg“ of 
violin solos by Bazzini and Papini. A ‘ recitation,” by Miss H. von 
Reichenbach, deserves favourable mention; it was much admired. 
Mr H. Stafford Trego accompanied the vocalists with ability, and 
the concert gave perfect satisfaction. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Lexeps.—-What may be regarded as the inauguration of the musical 
season in Leeds, the most notable feature of ieee the Express 
—promises to be Mr J. K. Ford’s enlarged series of popular concerts, 
took place on Friday evening, October 10, when a concert in which 
Mdme Valleria was announced to take part drew a large audience to 
the Victoria Hall. The programme consisted of selections from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, in the first part, the second part being miscel- 
laneous. Unfortunately Mdme Valleria, who was to have sung in 
the trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” and ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” was so much 
affected by the altered weather after her arrival in Leeds, that she 
felt unable to undertake the task, which consequently devolved upon 
Miss Sara Gisburn, who up to that point had been responsible for 
the soprano music. Miss Gisburn may be complimented, on the 
whole, upon her performance. The other artists in the oratorio were 
Mr Kenningham, Mr Bridson, Miss Percy, and Mrs Creser. Mdme 
Valleria, though unable to sing in thg oratorio, felt competent to 
undertake the songs in the second part of the programme, and on 
ascending the platform she was cordially received both by audience 
and artists. She first sang a composition by Dr Spark—‘ Life,” the 
rather conventional tendency of which is redeemed by a touch of true 
feeling. The interpretation of this song by the popular prima donna 
was almost a revelation ; for she gave it an amount of charm that 
delighted her hearers, and evoked a rapturous demand for its repeti- 
tion, but Mdme Valleria gave ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” instead. No 
less successful was she in Arditi’s ‘* Fior di Margherita,” which was 
given with captivating brilliancy, the cadenza fairly ** bringing down 
the house.” Miss Gisburn, Mr Kenningham, and Mr Bridson also 
contributed songs ; and Mr Edgar Haddock, besides taking part with 
his brother and Dr.Spark in a graceful ‘‘romanzetta” by Smart, 
delighted the audience with a romance for the violin by Beethoven 
and a caprice by Wieniawski (egcored). Dr Spark conducted, Mr 
Benton was the organist, and Dr Creser the accompanist. 

Lynn (NorFOLK).—The annual business meeting of the members 
of the Philharmonic Society was held at the Atheneum, on the 
evening of Oct. 2, Mr T. Brown presiding. The balance-sheet 
presented by the treasurer, Mr G. W. Page, showed that the 
society, which had a balance in hand of £40 three years ago, had 
now sunk all its funds and incurred a deficit of 30s, The accounts 
were passed, and the following were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year :—Committee, Messrs Churchman, Kedeham, Wilkin, 
Partridge, Rutter, Cook, Kendle, Page, Allinson, Rose, Brown, and 
Dalby ; president, Mr 8S, A. Gurney ; vice-presidents, Revs. E. J. 
Alvis and J. B. Slight, Dr Lowe, Dr Reed, and Mr B, J. Whall ; 
secretary, Mr W. H. Taylor ; treasurer, Mr G. W. Page ; conductor, 
Dr Hill; leader of the band, Mr Noverre; organist, Mr W. O. 
Jones; pianist, Mr J. H. Pratt. 

BrigHtTon.—Only a small audience—says The Guardian— 
assembled in the Banqueting Room of the Royal Pavilion on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 10, when Mr E. Pauer gave the first of three 
‘‘characteristic sketches of great composers.” The subject was 
Louis van Beethoven. In illustration of this great composer, M 
Pauer played the variation on a Russian dance in the ballet, Das 
Waldmaddrea, the ‘Moonlight Sonata,” the Andante in F, and 
the Sonata in C major, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein. The 
second of these interesting discourses was to be given at the 
Pavilion yesterday, the subject being Mendelssohn, and next 
Friday the lecture will be on Robert Schumann.—A fairly large 
audience patronised the promenade concert on the eastern lawn at 
the Pavilion on Monday evening, Oct. 12. The grounds were 
illuminated again by means of the electric light and glow-worm 
lamps. The musical attractions were furnished by the band of the 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 

New OrGAN For Cukist CuurcH, MALverN.—The Bishop of 
Worcester preached at Christ Church on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 
9th, the occasion being the opening of the new organ. The opening 
voluntary was Bennett’s Andante in F. Special psalms were sung, 
and the anthem was Gounod’s “Sing praises unto the Lord,” The 
Bishop of Worcester preached from 1 Peter iv. 11: ‘‘That God in 
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all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” At the close of 
the sermon the hymn “The Church’s one foundation” was sung, 
and a collection made in aid of the Organ Fund. Divine service 
was held again in the evening, the preacher being the Rev. Canon 
Bell, rector of Cheltenham. At the close, a selection ‘of sacred 
music was played by Mr Haynes, The new organ was built by Mr 
J. Nicholson, of Worcester, at a cost of about £600. ‘The following 
is the specification drawn out by Mr Haynes :— 

Great OrGAN—CC to G in alt.—Large open diapason, m, 8 feet, 56 
pipes ; small open diapason, m, 8, 56 ; keraulophon, in, 8, 44 ; claribella, w, 
8, 56; harmonic flute, m, 4,56; principal, m, 4, 56; piccolo, w, 2, 57; 
mixture, III. ranks *; trumpet, m, 8 *. 

SweLt OrGAN—CC to G in alt.—Bourdon, w and m, 16 feet, 56 pipes ; 
horn diapason, in, 8, 56; gamba, m, 8, 56; vox angelica, m, 8, 44; lieblich 
gedact, w and m, 8, 56; harmonic flute, m, 4, 56; piccolo, w, 2, 56; cboe, 
8, 56*; cornopean, 8, 56, 

Cuorr ORGAN—CC to G in alt.—Dulciana, m, 8 feet, 56 pipes; stop 
diapason bass, w, 8, 12; lieblich gedact, m, 8, 44; wald flute, w, 4,56; 
piccolo, w, 2, 56%; clarionet, 8, 44. 

Pepa OrGAN—CCC to F.—Open diapason, w, 16 feet, 30 pipes; bour- 
don, w, 16, 30; principal, m, 8, 30. 

CourLers.—Swell to great; choir to great; pedal to swell; pedal to 
great ; pedal to choir ; tremulant to swell. 

3 composition pedals to great ; 3 composition pedals to swell. 

Summary.—Sounding stops, 27; couplers, &c., 6. Total number of 
stops, 33, 

The stops marked with an asterisk are prepared for only. 
—p——_. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the fortnightly meeting of professors and students on 
Saturday, October 4, the following compositions were performed ; 

Trio and Fugue, in F, organ (J. L. Krebs)—Mr H. C Tonking, 
pupil of Dr Steggall ; Song, ‘‘ Fare thee well” (A. D. Duvivier)— 
accompanist, Mr Alfred Izard—Mr B. H. Grove, pupil of Mr Duvi- 
vier ; Impromptu, in G flat, No. 3, Op. 51, pianoforte (Chopin)— 
Miss Marie James, Nya of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Duet (MS.), 
‘* Rosy childhood ” (Charles 8. Macpherson, Balfe scholar)—accom- 
scr Mr C. 8. Macpherson—Miss Marie Etherington and Mr 

falter Mackway, pupils of Professor Macfarren, Mr M. Garcia and 
Mr F. Walker ; Romance in G, violin (Beethoven)—accompanist, 
Mr Toms—Mr J. V. Marriott, pupil of Mr Burnett; Song, ‘‘A 
Summer — ss Laer | Thomas)—accompanist, Mr Alfred Izard— 
Miss Armfield, pupil of Mr M. Garcia; Moderato con energia, from 
Fantasia in C, Op. 17, pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss Mackness, pupil 
of Mr Arthur O’Leary ; Air, ‘‘ How many hired servants ?” (Prodigal 
Son) (Sir Arthur Sullivan)—accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver—Mr W. 
Nicholl, pupil of Mr Fiori; Lullaby (William Charles Levey)—ac- 
companist, Miss Dora Bright—Miss Sneddon, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox ; 
Scherzo, in C minor (MS.), pianoforte (William John Kipps, Henry 
Smart scholar)—Mr W. J. Kipps, pupil of Mr Hattersley and Mr 
Walter Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘ The Valley ” (Charles Gounod)—accom- 
panist, Mr Ernest Kiver—Mr Theo. Moss, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; 
Kclogue, and Etude in D flat, pianoforte (Franz Liszt)—Mr E. P. 
Reynolds, pupil of Mr Walter Bache. 








REVIVAL or ‘‘ THE SorceRER,”—Instead of the new opera by 
Sullivan and Gilbert, rumour had led the public to believe would be 
ready about this time, Mr D’Oyly Carte revived on Saturday night 
The Sorcerer, a work which, as far as London was concerned, had 
been laid upon the shelf for years. True, it was not forgotten, for 
its music kept in high esteem, and the story clung to the memory 
by reason of its grotesque mirth. No one, however, imagined that 
this make-shift, given in lieu of a novelty at the Savoy Theatre, 
would have achieved so great a success as on Saturday. Although 
known and appreciated it positively took the audience by surprise. 
Never before the brilliancy of its music, the interest of its 
story, the force of its wit been so victorious. Yet but little had 
been done to it. Only in one scene, the opening of the second act, 
had the author made any addition, but that was to some extent 
important. By the curtain rising upon the exact arrangement of 
the stage as that upon which it fell at the close of the first act, the 
action of the piece is more closely knitted together than previously, 
and the animated action of the villagers, when, arousing themselves 
from the narcotic effects of the ‘‘ spell,” they give way to its more 
exhilarating influence in song and dance, imparts unusual fulness 
and variety to the scene. Further than this, revision of any 
consequence has not been made. Any elimination of the pungency 
of the satire few would wish, and fewer expect. Nevertheless there 
1s occasionally—nay, very often—a certain bitterness in the irony 
which falls harshly upon a mind attuned to mirth. With the joke, 
made either at the expense of some folly or some virtue, there is 





an accompanying sting that unfortunately rankles. Seldom is 
there seen the least trace of a tear—a weakness that looks 
not altogether unbecoming on the cheek of him who raises laughter 
at the frailties of poor humanity. Amidst the blaze of Mr 
Gilbert's talents the absence of true sympathy is missed but by a 
few. His works, in plan and detail, in idea and expression, are 
curiously and marvellously fine. The variety of character in The 
Sorcerer and the diction employed in the verses afford the composer 
abundant opportunities for the display of his art. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has, without doubt, availed himself of those materials. In 
no other opera has he more fully vindicated his right to the honour- 
able position he holds in public esteem. Surely the man who 
willingly and cheerfully devotes his bright talents and scholarly 
knowledge for the mirthful entertainment of the public is deserving 
of favour. The music of The Sorcerer convincingly shows that 
genius need not be dull and heavy. Capital musicianship is seen 
throughout, not only in the finales but in every number of the opera. 
Especially would we point out the stately grace of the music allotted 
to Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre and Lady Sangazure. But instances 
everywhere abound to show the never-failing taste of the composer. 
Only three of the artists engaged in the work on Saturday night were 
in the cast seven years ago at the Opera Comique. Mr R. Temple 
now takes the part of Sir Marmaduke with the same refinement that 
formerly distinguished the assumption. There is the ring of the 
true comedian about it. The Vicar of Ploverleigh is again repre- 
sented by Mr Barrington, who still holds himself with the same 
restraint. He stamps a certain individuality upon the character, 
making it, what would be called in musical language, a madrigalian 
figure. The complacency with which he sings flat is rather remark- 
able. By the way, he has not of late practised the flageolet. On 
the other hand Mr Grossmith, as the Sorcerer, has forgotten nothing. 
The same fluency renders his patter songs as penne as they were 
at the Opera Comique, while his conception is as vivid and his legs 
are as nimble as heretofore. Few artists could equal Miss L. 
Braham in the character of Aline. She sings and acts charmingly ; 
and Alexis, her betrothed, in the person of Mr Durward Lely, is less 
uninteresting than formerly. Miss Brandram (Lady Sangazure), 
Miss Jessie Bond (Constance), and Miss Ada Dorée (Mrs Partlet), 
represent their several parts satisfactorily. At the conclusion of the 
opera the authors, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr Gilbert, received 
loud and prolonged applause.—L. T. (D. 7.) 


The Sorcerer was followed by a revival of that clever and amusing 
extravaganza, T'rial by Jury, in which Mr Barrington performed the 
learned judge with due aplomb, Mr Lely appearing to advantage 
in the part of the ill-fated defendant. The fair plaintiff was repre- 
sented by Miss Dysart, who has an agreeable voice, but as yet lacks 
experience as an actress. An elaborate transformation scene, 
supported by fairies in barrister’s wigs, conclude the piece. 


Tue PLayGorer’s Cius.—This club, which hitherto had held its 
meetings in the neighbourhood of the Strand, has now secured 
comfortable and central rooms at 22, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street. On the opening of the new premises, on Tuesday, Oct. 7th, 
the president (Mr Addison Bright) gave a short history of the club 
from its formation, and tras. all to the members Mr Henry A. 
Jones, who is now well known by his excellent contributions to 
dramatic literature, and who read a most thoughtful and interesting 

per on the literature of the drama—past, present, and future. 
Mr Jones commenced on the dearth of original serious dramatic 
literature, giving his reasons for the same, an suggesting an authori- 
tative school of English play-writing. Mr Jones fully discussed the 
uncertainty of success or failure both in Pea of the frivolous order 
and those of genuine literary ability, and urged that the dramatist 
should not simply copy nature—he must idealize it. The qualities 
of an enduring play must be an interesting plot, embodying noble 
and lofty conceptions of human life in real flesh-and-blood characters 
and in becoming language, without the aid of stage-carpenter, lime- 
light, and scenic-artist surprises. Mr Jones also gave illustrations 
from Shakspere and Goldsmith, concluding his essay by quoting 
from Wordsworth, who did for English poetry, at the beginning of 
this century, what Mr Jones advocates should be the influence now 
most needed on the stage, namely, the influence of naturalness, of 
simplicity, of thoughtfulness; the influence of sincerity and 
reverence of sheer, tot, straightforward devotion to nature and 
truth. Mr Jones was heartily applauded at the finish of his lecture, 
and a vote of thanks poner in accorded him by all present. The 
Society has fairly emerged from its chrysalis state, and every praise 
is due to the hon. sec., Mr Heneage Mandell, through whose exer- 
tions the success of the club is to some extent due. It is intended 
to form a reference library of dramatic literature, and every means 
are used for the comfort of members, whose numbers have been 
more than doubled during the past year.—W. A. J. 
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OPERA IN ST PETERSBURGH. 
( Extract from a private Letter.) 

. . » One important event, from a “‘soviety” as well as an artistic 
point of view, has been the commencement of the Italian operatic 
season, which took place on the 24th September at the Maria 
Theatre. The building was crowded in every part by an audience 
who for enthusiasm certainly equalled, if they did not surpass, any 
audience ever previously assembled between its walls. In fact, lam 
not quite sure they did not gush a little more than was either re- 
quisite or desirable ; nescio an modum excesserint, as Livy said of the 
old Romans. It is very natural that, after a long absence, the 
audience should be glad of an opportunity to greet old favourites ; 
but they should indulge in such manifestations of welcome and good 
will with discretion, and not, as they did on the 24th September, 
with a vehemence and frequency which were decidedly objection- 
able, because continually stopping the performance. Some of the 
artists must, one would say, have thought of the Spanish proverb 
which expresses a man’s wish ‘‘ to be saved from his friends.” How- 
ever, such ‘‘ ovations,” to use the term now generally affected, will 
not be renewed at the beginning of another Italian season here, be- 
cause the present season, according to existing arrangements, is to 
be the last—a fact, by the way, which many persons absolutely 
decline to believe ; for what, they enquire, would St Petersburgh 
be without Italian opera ? 

The work selected on the present occasion for the opening night 
was Ponchielli’s Gioconda, with which you are familiar from its 
having been given at Covent Garden. I have consequently no need 
to expatiate upon its merits or demerits. I may simply state that it 
= the public, a result to which Mdme Marie Durand contri- 

uted not a little by her admirable impersonation of the heroine. 
Both her conception of the character and the manner in which she 
carried it out deserve high praise. Histrionically, as well as vocally, 
she was admirable. Her earnest passion, her intensity—free from 
the slightest taint of exaggeration—and her magnificent singing re- 
peatedly brought down the house. Mdlles Stahl (1 and 2) sustained 
with efficiency the characters of Laura and of the Blind Mother re- 
spectively. Sig. Marconi was respectable as the Prince, the best 
part of his impersonation being the final scene of the third act. In 
the hands of Sig. Cotogni the character of Barnaba stood out well, 
and materially enhanced the merit of the performance as a whole. 

Sig. Pinto was a good representative of the revengeful husband. 
The season may fairly be said to have made a good beginning. 


—-0—— 
MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 


It is no new thing for Dublin to be visited by the most renowned 
musical artists of the day. Such is the sympathy existing between 
an Irish audience and a performer that the latter, if he be deserving, 
is sure of eager patronage and hearty appreciation. This is so much 
felt that artists never consider a full verdict of Great Britain has been 
secured without the judgment of Dublin. The mutual esteem being 
there so great, it is not a little puzzling to find that performers do 
not appear in Dublin with the same regularity observed in other 
large cities of the United Kingdom. True, the ‘‘ Musical Society ” 
gives a series of concerts every year, but the works selected are 
generally, if not entirely, from the Oratorio class of music. The 
many other musical entertainments held are fitful in the order of 
time—sometimes few and far between and sometimes huddled toge- 
ther. Now, to remedy this defect the firm of Messrs Cramer, Wood 
and Company has arranged a series of subscription concerts to be 
given, at stated intervals, during the forthcoming winter season. A 
most attractive list of vocalists, headed by Mdme Valleria, is 
announced ; and in the instrumental department the names of per- 
formers so distinguished as Mdme Norman Neruda, Senor Sarasate, 
and Mr Charles Hallé are found. The enterprise of Mr Edward De 
Selvier, the gentleman who has planned the scheme, will doubtless 
receive from the music loving inhabitants of Dublin the support due 
to its merits.—G. O. 8. 








Mr WattTeR MacrarreN has given his lecture and pianoforte 
recital, ‘‘ The Literature of the Pianoforte,” with success during the 
present week at Eadington, Edgebaston, Walsall, and Moseley, all 
in the neighbourhood of musical Birmingham. Mr Macfarren 


played on a fine Broadwood concert-grand—sent down expressly—a 
highly representative programme, in illustration of his subject, 
selected from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, J. B. Cramer, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Lehmann, and Sterndale Bennett; and he 
concluded his performance with a group of pieces of his own compo- 
sition: Menuet Impromptu, Bourrée Nouvelle, Naiad’s Song, Golden 
Slumbers, and his Second Tarantella, 





NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL NOTES. 
(By W. A. J.) 

The absurd notion, now happily fast dying out, that England is 
an unmusical nation, has received a further death-blow this week 
on the occasion of the ‘‘ coming of age,” or twenty-first meeting, of 
the Norwich Triennial Musical Festival, It is indeed encouraging 
to see with what interest and enthusiasm these festivals maintain, 
both locally and generally, for, in spite of long distances, they 
invariably are the means of bringing together musical men from all 
parts of the country. As might be expected, there was not such a 
general representative audience as at the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs, due, no doubt, to the isolated position, musically, of a city 
like Norwich ; still, on account of the interesting novelties, there 
was a fair sprinkling of known musical faces, 





Therehearsals on Monday, Oct, 13th, brought together the combined 
artistic forces, vocal and instrumental, and, as the result of previous 
training both had received (the band having had several rehearsals 
in teakes, and the choral practices, under the direction of Dr H. 
Hill, having commenced some months back), things went more 
smoothly than usual on such occasions, thus affording pleasure to a 
large audience, which it is the custom to admit on payment of a 
small fee, ensuring at least variety to suit every taste. 





The festival proper commenced on Tuesday evening with an 
excellent performance of Elijah in St Andrew’s Hall, admirably 
conducted by Mr Randegger. There was a very large audience, 
including the Mayor and Corporation. On this occasion Mdlle 
Nevada made her début in oratorio, Although rather nervous, and 
not having a powerful voice, she sang with sweetness and expression, 
and when she has conquered a too liberal use of the vibrato (some- 
what out of place in the passages allotted to the Angel in Hlijah) 
may prove an acquisition to the ranks of oratoriosingers. The other 
artists, Mdmes Anna Williams, Damian, and Patey, Messrs 
Maas and Thorndike, with Mr Santley as the Prophet, were all that 
could be desired. 





The Redemption was given for the first time at Norwich on 
Wednesday morning, and the fact of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales being present ensured every available seat being occupied. 
This work has been done so often and so recently that no comment is 
necessary, save that every vocalist and executant did their utmost 
to attain perfection. At the close of the concert, the Prince of 
Wales, through Mr Randegger, expressed the great pleasure and 
satisfaction the performance had given him. The evening concert 
comprised Mozart's ‘‘ Jupiter ” symphony, a miscellaneous selection, 
and Mr Villiers Stanford’s Jlegiac Ode to Death, written 
especially for the Festival and conducted by the composer. .This 
finely written work, on a grim subject, contains some curious choral 
chromatic progressions and Srenally instrumented melodies in the 
modern romantic school. Miss Anna Williams and Mr Thorndike 
were principal singers. 





On Thursday morning Mackenzie’s dramatic oratorio, The Rose of 
Sharon, conducted by the composer, was Lape with unqualified 
success. For boldness of design, clever and graphic treatment of 
the events recorded, and elaborate orchestration, /’he Rose of Sharon 
will vie with, if not eclipse, The Redemption. At the conclusion of 
the oratorio, Mr Mackenzie received quite an ovation. Rounds of 
applause, and cheer after cheer, greeted the gifted  * At 
the miscellaneous concert in the evening, Mr F. H. Cowen’s 
‘Scandinavian’ Symphony, conducted by the composer, and a 
vocal scena, Apollo’s Invocation, composed expressly for the Festival 
by Massenet, and finely sung by Mr Maas, were included in the pro- 
gramme, 





On Friday morning The Messiah found a fitting place, and the 
Festival concluded with a grand miscellaneous concert, part I. 
comprising The First Repwye Night (Mendelssohn), part II., a 
vocal selection, and part III., characteristic and humorous orchestral 
music, the whole forming an attractive musical pot-pourri to a large 
section of the public ae to appreciate the more serious fare. 





In conclusion, a word of praise is due to the Hon. Secretary, Mr 
C. R. Gilman, the stewards, and many others who have made their 
hard work a labour of love in the cause of art, and through whose 
untiring exertions the Festival has been brought to so successful 
an issue. 





A feature of the Royal visit was the presentation of a subscribed 
sum of £3,000 to the Prince of Wales for the Royal College of 
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Music, thus entitling the county of Norfolk to a scholarship at the 
institution. 





At the Norfolk and Norwich Festival Choir Dinner on Monday, a 
presentation was made to Dr H. Hill, in the form of a handsome 
writing-table, a chair, an inkstand, a lamp, and a volume containing 
a list of subscribers, for his arduous and laborious duties as chorus- 
master. Mr Ladell made the presentation, and Dr H. Hill expressed 
his thanks in a few appropriate words, 


[A detailed account of the various performances will be found in 


another column. ] 
—o— 


A KENTISH OPERA. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


A new opera, by a young English musician—Mr John Sheppard, 
of Canterbury, highly regarded as a pianist—has been recently 
creating a considerable sensation in these parts. It is called 
“a romantic opera,” though it is enlivened freely with the comic 
element. Its title is Molly, itis in two acts, and the author 
of the amusing libretto is no other than the composer's father, 
who adopts the pseudonym of “Guy Farringdon.” Subjoined 
is a digest of the plot :— 


The servants of General Boulet, dissatisfied with their inartistic 
surroundings, determine to leave unless their abode is beautified. In 
the absence of the General, Paul, aided and abetted by Marguerite 
and Molly, perform the beautifying process. The General returns, 
and after an outburst of wrath informs them that their outrageous 
expenditure has occurred at an inopportune moment. The demon 
speculation has curtailed his income. His annual expenditure must 
be reduced. To begin, he has engaged a French cook, noted for his 
ability in extracting nourishing matters from anything. Hardly 
has he thus spoken when Camille the cook arrives, and Paul, the 
chief offender, is banished. Molly and Camille-at once fall in love 
with each other, and Paul, in endeavouring to induce that young 
lady to procure him one more interview with Marguerite, commits 
an act which arouses the jealous susceptibilities of Marguerite and 
Camille, who, in a furious trio, taunt him with his perfidy. The 
General enters, anxious to know why Paul has not yet departed. 
Paul at once admits that his non-departure is caused by his desire to 
see Marguerite (whom he loves) once again. Marguerite on being 
ooeene to by the General rejects our hero’s love. The whole body 
of servants here enter, and thinking to avert Paul’s banishment, 
declare it was solely their fault the change was made. The General 
will not hear them, and they all serve him with notices of their 
intention to leave his service. The General vents his wrath in a patter 
song anent the troubles concerning servants, and exits in a towering 
rage. Camille, sad and lonely, now appears, followed by Molly. 
She endeavours to cheer him, but he is jealous and will not be com- 
forted. All the servants now hurry in, and Camille declares his 
intention of leaving the house at once. This they in the final chorus 
declare he cannot legally do, he being compelled to give a month’s 
notice ere he can go. Camille at last consents to remain the month, 
and thus ends the first act. 

The opening of the second act finds Paul singing a serenade 
beneath the window of Marguerite. He is interrupted by the now 
jealous Camille, who imagines that the serenade is intended for 
Molly’s ears, A scene ensues, but matters are ultimately amicably 
settled by Paul’s explanation that it is Marguerite he is serenading. 
Paul now endeavours to induce Molly to procure him one more inter- 
view with Marguerite. This, in spite of that young lady being locked 
up in a room at the remote end of the house, she ultimately brings 
about. Lamplow, the watchman, now enters and sings the praises 
of watchmen generally. He is followed by Jeannette with a letter 
from the General to this most sturdy of watchmen. By this letter 
he is ordered to attend, fully armed, a meeting in the ‘‘ gravel walk” 
at 9 o'clock sharp. A similar letter directs the attendance of all the 
other male servants, This armed meeting, as the General after- 
wards explains, is needed to repel an anticipated attack on the 
mansion, Disguised as soldiers all the male servants now enter. At 
the end of their chorus, the General appears upon the scene, informs 
them of the threatened raid, and explains that his anonymous 
informant states the attack will take place at midnight. At that 
hour he bids them return, Gustave, a wandering minstrel, now 
enters, He has returned from a sunnier clime, having in his 
possession a will, which entitles Paul Boulet to immense wealth. 
After an interview between him and Molly and a meeting with 
Camille, in whom he recognizes an old friend, the General re-appears 
and, thinking Gustave to be the chief of the gentlemen intent on 
plunder, arrests him. Paul _at this moment enters. Gustave, recog- 








nizing him, breaks away from his captors and hands Paul the will. 
Paul at once explains the document, and boldly demands Maguerite’s 
hand. The General ultimately consents, and all ends happily. 


That here are elements both for “romantic” and “comic” 
musical treatment, is clear; and it may be said without hesitation 
that Mr John Sheppard (to whose musical talent I shall, with 
your permission, find an opportunity of recurring) has availed 
himself of both to good purpose. Molly has been played, under 
the direction of Mr J. Sheppard, to crowded houses, both at 
Canterbury and Herne Bay, with unqualified success, and is to be 
played to-night at Margate. As I hope to attend the perform- 
ance, I may promise you some further particulars ; since whatever 
interests lovers of the musical drama, even in “the provinces” 
(as they are named), must naturally interest readers of the 
Musical World. J. E. T. 

Westgate-on-Sea, Oct. 16. 

—_——9——— 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


The programme of Wednesday evening contained, in the first 
part, Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, capitally rendered under 
the bdton of Mr Gwyllym Crowe, Wagner’s overture to Tann- 
hiiuser, the prelude to Mackenzie’s Colomba, Vieuxtemps’ “ Fan- 
taisie Caprice,” remarkably well played by Miss Nettie Carpenter, 
a very youthful and intelligent violinist (encored), and two 
movements (andante and finale) from Signor Li Calsi’s difficult 
concerto in C minor, played with wonderful fluency by the Italian 
pianist and popular composer, Signor Tito Mattei, who was called 
back no less than three times to receive the hearty applause of a 
highly pleased audience. The singers were Mdme Rose 
Hersee, who gave Dr Arne’s popular song, “ Where the 
bee sucks,” with all the archness and vivacity necessary to 
render it effective, and Signor Foli, whose forcible delivery of 
Meyerbeer’s aria, “The Monk,’ was, as usual, vociferously 
applauded. The second part of the programme contained Auber’s 
overture to Fra Diavolo, the intermezzo from Delibes’ ballet, 
Naila, a selection from The Sorcerer (Sullivan), &c., and vocalities 
by Mdme Rose Hersee and Signor Foli. Solos were also played 
by Miss Nettie Carpenter (Polonaise by Wieniawski) and Signor 
Tito Mattei, who contributed two effective compositions of his 
own, “ Souvenir d’Italie” and “ Waltz—Galop de Concert,” which 
delighted the audience beyond measure. This evening the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr C. Thomas, will play 
from 6 till 8, and also between the parts of the regular concert. 

a Qe 
NEW YORK. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The question as to there being Italian Opera this season is still 
undecided, owing to the fact, according to Mr Mapleson, that the 
directors of the Academy cannot make up their minds and come to a 
definite agreement. Speaking of his projects, he said: “The season in 
New York, in one house or the other, is to begin on Nov. 10, and last 
seven weeks. Mdme Patti will probably mag first night. The 
dates for other cities are as follows : Boston, Dec. 29th to Jan. 10th ; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12th to Jan. 2lst; Baltimore, the next three 
nights ; Washington, all the following week ; Cincinnati, from Feb. 
2nd to 7th; St Louis, the following week. Then, from Feb. 16th 
until the last of the month, we shall appear successively in Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, St Joseph, Omaha, Salt Lake City, and other 

aces en route to California. The San Francisco season will me 

[arch Ist, and last the whole month. Our Mexican project 

been abandoned. On returning, we shall give a grand concert, with 
Patti, Scalchi, Nevada, and Nilsson, at Salt Lake City, April 2nd, 
and opera at Burlington, April 4th. On April 6th the great Chicago 
Festival begins. It will last a fortnight, and be the grandest thin 
the New World has ever heard. On April 21st one short farewe 
season of a fortnight or so begins in New York, prior to —- 
the London season, for which all these artists are eng .—Miss 
Nevada is to create the part of Lakme in America. libes will 
superintend the production, and has written the music of a new ballet, 
besides enlarging the contralto part for Scalchi.” 








The new theatre at Blidah (Algeria) fell in lately, the day before 
that on which it was announced to open. Two persons were 
severely injured. No one else, fortunately, was inside the building 
at the time of the disaster. 
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Pips from Punch. 

The Scotchman who tumbled off a Bicycle says that in 
future he intends to “let wheel alone.” 

The next thing to “ the Musical Pitch” must be the Har- 
monious Tar.* 

The Healtheries (good news for the theatres) closes on Oct. 
30th. 

* Why not Harmonious Bowl or “ Overs” ?—Dr Blivge. 


| 
| 
| 
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VIENNA. 
(Correspondence. ) 


Seldom—if ever, perhaps—has a novelty been hissed at rehearsal. 
This unusual phenomenon, arising from a conflict between the 
composer and the Band, has occurred at the Imperial Operahouse. 
At one of the last rehearsals of the new ballet, Sakuntala, the com- 
poser, Bachrich, found various causes for dissatisfaction with the 
way in which his music was performed by the Band. The latter 
were highly indignant at such temerity, their indignation finding 
vent in the most discordant tones. Even the crushing criticism : 
‘* Write better music and we will play better,” was mercilessly 
hurled at the luckless composer’s head. Such an encroachment on 
the critical domain proved too much for Uhl, Regierungsrath and 
critic of the Wiener Extrablatt, who, as author of the book, was 
attending the rehearsal. Turning sharply to the discontented 
musicians, he said : ‘‘ You are simply the executants, and bound to 
play whatever the composer sets down for you!” MHereupon the 
members of the Band commenced hissing, and thus it came to pass 
that Sakuntala was hissed before it was produced.—Professor Door 
celebrated on the 4th inst. the 25th anniversary of his pedagogical 
career. In 1859, and many years afterwards, he was professor in 
the Imperial School of Music at Moscow, and subsequently in that 
at St Petersburgh. In 1869 he was appointed to a similar position 
in the Conservatory, then newly opened, in this his native town, and 
he has held it ever since. 


a 


WAIES. 
Mr C. A. Barry, the well-known critic, musician, and annotator, 
has returned from his holiday in Switzerland. 
Mdme Sophie Menter has succeeded the late M. Louis Brassin as 
pianoforte professor at the Conservatory of St Petersburgh. 
It is said that Masini will not go this year to Madrid. 
Carlo Gomez has completed another opera, Lo Schiavon. 
The Chevalier de Kontski is giving concerts in New England. 
: —_— is no truth, it appears, in the report that Fanny Elssler is 
dead. 
Kersch has resigned the secretaryship of the National Theatre, 
Prague. 
Rheinthaler’s Kétchen von Heilbronn has been favourably received 
in Breslau. 
The first Gewandhaus Concert, Leipsic, this season, took place on 
the 9th inst. 
An operatic school will henceforth form part of the Petri Conser- 
vatory, Berlin. 
Tamagno, the tenor, is engaged for the approaching season at the 
San Carlo, Naples, 
Besides the Teatro dei Fiorentini, the Teatro del Fondo has been 
re-opened in Naples. 
Heinrich Bitel, the tenor, will sing in November at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 
Mdlle Alt, bravura vocalist, has been engaged at the Ducal 
Theatre, Wiesbaden. 
The Teatro Reynach, Parma, will open for opera towards the end 
of the present month. 
Count Solieri, of Macerata, an aristocratic amateur, has composed 
an opera entitled Giuditta. 
Performances for the benefit of the various Cholera Funds continue 
to be given in France and Italy. 
Mr Otto Goldschmidt was at Eisenach during the recent com- 
memoration of John Sebastian Bach. 
Franz Raumann, of Berlin, has completed, and sent into the Royal 
Operahouse, a new opera called Irmela. 


Gino Golisciani has succeeded Riboldi—summoned to Bucharest— 
as conductor at the Teatro Ristori, Verona. 


Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele will be performed ere long in Stuttgart, 
at, it is said, the express desire of the King. 

Nessler’s 7'rompeter von Sakkingen was successfully performed, on 
the 4th inst., at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Bottesini is engaged for a three months’ tour in this country, and 
will play on the 18th November in Liverpool. 

A new opera, Maria di Warden, by Abba Cornaglia, will be 
produced this season at the Teatro Rossini, Venice. 

Mdme Wilt lately commenced a short engagement at the Czeck 
Theatre, Prague, as Donna Anna—singing in Italian. 

Coppola’s new opera, /1 Cid, was recently produced, but with only 
moderate success, at the Teatro Concordia, Cremona. 

Mdme Ristori leaves Havre to-day for America, and will make her 
first appearance in Philadelphia on the 10th November. 

After forwarding 500 liras to the Cholera Fund at Naples, Verdi 
has sent the same amount to the similar Fund in Genoa. 

According to the Sistro, Verger, the baritone, intends retiring 
from the stage and opening a school of singing in Madrid. 

Carmelo Bellini died recently in Catania. Like his more celebrated 
brother, the composer of Norma, he, also, was a musician. 

Pauline Lucca will most probably sing with the tenor 
Mierzwinski at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, in February. 

La Fille de Saiil, the lyric dramaof Félix Godefroid, the well-known 
harpist, will be performed next month in Amiens and Namur. 

Ronconi, the bass, formerly with Mr Mapleson, has become a 
member of the Fabbri Opera Company, lately in St Francisco. 

Antonietti has been commissioned to write an orchestral ‘‘ Hymn 
to Peace” for the opening of the International Exhibition, Santiago. 

The Municipal Council, Paris, have resolved not to continue this 
year the grant of 300,000 francs made last year to the Opéra-Popu- 
laire. 

Stern's Vocal Association, ‘Berlin, ushers in the grand concert 
season on the 3lst inst, with a performance of Mendelssohn’s St 
Paul. 

The will of a sensitive musician in Wisconsin contained an 
injunction that the village brass band should not play at his 
funeral. 

Perotti concluded a successful engagement at the Operahouse, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, by appearing as John of Leyden in The 
Prophet. 

Asoosting to report, Carlotta Patti and her husband, de Munck, 
will make a concert tour, under the direction of Max Strakosch, in 
America. 

After remaining closed for nearly two years, the Carltheater, 
Vienna, was re-opened on the Ist inst., the new manager being 
Tabartzy. 

A very excellent Russian operatic company inaugurated the season 
at Kasan on the 11th Samenter with a performance of Glinka’s Life 
Jor the Czar. 

Hagen and Schuch will in future discharge alternately the duties 
of conductor, formerly fulfilled by Professor Wiillner, at the Court 
Church, Dresden, 

Linda di Chamouniz was performed on the 6th inst. at Monte 
Carlo, a fair amateur, Ferrucci, sustaining very satisfactorily the 
part of the heroine. 

The New York Chorus Society, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, will perform, this winter, A. C. Mackenzie’s new oratorio, 
The Rose of Sharon. 


There is already some talk of giving next carneval season in Rome 
and Turin Mancinelli’s sora di Provenza, lately produced for the 
first time in Bologna, 


J. Otto Grimm has composed a ‘‘ Kaiserhymne,” recently per- 
formed in Miinster, when the Emperor Wilhelm expressed himself 
much pleased with it, 


During the season Camille Saint-Saéns will appear in Vienna, as 
he has already done in Berlin, in the triple capacity of conductor, 
pianist, and composer. 


In consequence of the illness of Mdlle de Reszké, the season at 
the Lisbon San Carlo will not be inaugurated with Robert le Diable, 
as originally intended, 

Verdi’s. Don Carlos, with German book by Carl Niese, will be 


performed for the first time at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, in the 
early part of next year. 


From Berlin Teresina Tua proceeds to Stettin and other neigh- 
bouring towns ; she will then visit Scandinavia, but will be in Rome 





for the Carneval season. 
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At one of the next Court Concerts in Weimar, a new orchestral 
work, ‘‘ Pensée de Minuit,” by the Dutch composer, De Hartog, will 
be included in the programme. 

The resignation, in consequence of differences with the Munici- 
pality, of Herr Reck, manager of the Stadttheater, Nuremburg, has 
not been accepted by that body. 

The new Theatre at Valladolid is to be called the Teatro Zorilla, 
in honour of the composer of that name, and will be inaugurated on 
the 25th inst. with one of his operas. 

During a recent performance at the Teatro San Filippo, Monte- 
video, the tenor, named Pastor, was attacked and stabbed with a 
knife by the soprano, Assunta Linares. 

The only Italian operas, with Russian texts, which will be given 
this season at the Russian Operahouse, St Petersburgh, are Aida, 
Rigoletto, Il Barbiere, and La Traviata. 

A new prima donna, Maria Marron, who carried off the first prize 
at the Escuela Nacional de Musica y Declamacion, will make her 
début this coming season at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

M. Ovide Musin, the accomplished Belgian violinist, arrived at 
New York, from Liverpool, in the Germania, on the 20th of last 
month, and purposes remaining in America until next year. 

Wilhelm Gericke, who formerly conducted alternately with Hans 
Richter at the Imperial Operahouse Vienna, succeeds Henschel, as 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra Concerts, Boston, U. 8S. 

Hans von Biilow will take part next February in one of the 
Philharmonic Concerts, Berlin, when, at his express wish, the 
gaa will include the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique” of Hector 

3erlioz, 

Friedrich-Materna again leaves Europe at Christmas for America, 
under engagement to sing twenty nights, which may be extended to 
forty, in the operatic performances at the Metropolitan Operahouse, 
New York. 

The first performance of Wagner’s 7'ristan und Isolde will take 

place very shortly at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the 
Mi appearing as heroine and hero, respectively, and Mme Luger 
as Brangine. 
Owing to the augmentation in the prices of admission this coming 
season at the Italian Opera, Madrid, the subscriptions, during the 
first two days the lists were opened, amounted to only 27 instead of 
from 130 to 140, as in former years. 

The grant hitherto made exclusively to the National Theatre, 
Pesth, will in future be divided between that institution and the 
Operahouse, the latter receiving 200,000 florins (from the Imperial 
Privy Purse) and the National Theatre 90,000 florins (27,000 florins 
from the Emperor and 63,000 from the government). 

Paris was the birthplace of the following famous operas, Carafia 
having composed his Masaniello, and Rossini Guillaume Tell, at No. 
10, Boulevard Montmartre ; Donizetti, Don Pasquale, at No. 1, Rue 
Grammont; Bellini, 7 Puritani, at No. 9, Rue Monsigny; and 
Verdi, Don Carlos, at the Maison Valein, in the Champs Elysées. 

Signor Arditi has been ‘‘ prospecting” in Paris during the week 
with the veteran manager, Colonel J. ii. Mapleson. They ‘specially 
assisted” ata representation of Lakmé during their visit to the gay city. 
As the Colonel intends producing Delibes’ popular opera during the 
ensuing season in America, the ‘“‘ happy pair” return to London 
to-day, and on Wednesday they leave et for New York. 

The death at Strasburgh is announced of M. Waldteufel, the 
composer, aged eighty-three. M. Waldteufel was well-known as a 
waltz composer and director of the orchestra at the Court ba!ls 
during the last empire. His son, M. Emile Waldteufel, also a well- 
known composer, survives him ; his other son, Léon, died recently. 

Mr H. Lazarvs.—Heine tells a story about a band of German 
students who swore to dine together and drink one another's healths 
every Christmas eve. He pictures in his poem the exuberance of 
their mirth at first ; how it grew clouded as the years passed ; how 
every anniversary saw a seat emptied and the company growing 
thinner, till there was but one old man left to drink to his own 
health in a mirror ; and how he at last was found lying cold and 
stark by the side of his chair. This story occurred to me at Buxton 
last Saturday, when Mr Lazarus, the celebrated clarionet player, 
appeared at the Pavilion. He was.a member of the late Duke of 
Devonshire’s private band thirty years ago. He is the sole survivor 
of that happy party. He seemed to put the pathos of his loneliness 
into his playing, and conjure up the faces of the Chatsworth musicans 
who are — Charles Coote (pianist and conductor), Richardson 
(flute), Champion (violoncello), John Irvin (harp), Macfarlane 
(cornet). All have gone to the majority. , dee Lazarus is the 
only one left of the harmonious band that used to delight a duke 
who appreciated music, literature, and the fine arts. —Sheffield 
Telegraph, September 27. 





CHAPPELL'S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by _ Price 
Dulcedomum. §8.A.T.B,... — ... Sir G. A, Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. §8.A.T. aes o 
. The girl I’ve left behind me, §8.A.T. one 
British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... on mw 
Long live England’s future Queen. . oe Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). Be. ore = vce wwe Baalife 
Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T. —_—s ah 
Soldiers’ Chorus, T,T.B.B, a ‘oan toe eee eee Gounod 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) a anid pom ae 
Up, quit thy bower. §.A.T.B. ... coo eee ... Brinley Richards 
- Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. ‘a Sir G. A. Macfarren 
. fo amg sane Chorus... pam one ou ese one Gounod 
Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) ... oon ... Joseph Robinson 
1¢ Gipsy Chorus... ee - ° eee par .-. Balfe 
5. Ave Maria... ... a — car oo = owes Arcadelt 
Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.T.B. = eee Mendelssohn 
. England _ (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... Sir J. Benedict 
. . The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. eee ose J. L. Hatton 
. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. 0. ese ese Henry Smart 2 
. Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. ea ” : 
An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... e om aod pe 
. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... ae ase oe oa ” 
3. Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... aad ove es te tee ” 
Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. ... oes “- 
Orvheus with his lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 
| = Sir G. 4. Macfarren 


” 


PPPPNRPSPHEPYr 


. Lullaby. 8.4.4. ... ‘a ai 
. This is my own, my native land. 8.A 


.T, 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8,.A.T.B. ne pre Dr Rimbault 
9. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ceo ose pre 

. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ‘ ove éee na pe 

. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ... oa ose os pe «. L. de Rille 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... oe toe - Cherubini 
33. Weare spirits. 8.5.8. pol oo eon pom 

. Market Chorus (A/asaniello). igen 


” 


Sir G. A, Macfarren 
ose oe uber 
. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T. eee ene = re 
. The Water Sprites. G.AT.B. ... 20. cco sree nee Kiicken 
. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ... eee. . 000, hee 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. 
Odewdrop bright. S.A.T.B. 2. 0 we 
. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B.... a i 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ‘ee we pee «. Gill 
. Sunof mysoul. S.A.T.B.... ...  .. .. ... Brinley Richards 
. “Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §8.A.T.B.... ar G. A. Osborne 
. A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... 8... |... je 
. O Thou, Whose power ( or from Mosé in Egitto) “2 Rossini 
. The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B. ...  ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 
. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B._... ie a 
. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B.... G. A. Osborne 
. Te Deum in F... ae pe one one oes coe « 
. Te Deum in F... aie pe 
. Oharity (La Carita). 8.8.8. 
. Cordelia, <A.T.T.B. ... me aa one 
53. Lknow. 8.A.T.B. ... ni an ooo 
. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
. The Offertory Sentences...  .. us 
. The Red-Cross Knight ae 
. The Chough and Crow . Sir H. R. Bishop 
. The “OCarnovale” ... pee an ae ae eon “es Rossini 
Softly fallsthe moonlight... ... . ~— ss ~— +», _Edmund Rogers 
. Air by Himmel Je er ae Henry Leslie 
. Offertory Sentences ... ir << E. Sauerbrey 
. The Resurrection... ... uaa od O. Villiers Stanford 
. Our Boys. New PatrioticSong... ... H.J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 
. The Menof Wales ... _... es = ese ee =~ eee, Binley Richards 44 
. Dame Durden... aes ose ene eee oe wes 
56. A little farm well tilled po ee ... Hook 
. There was a simple maiden os Sir @. A. Macfarren 
. Fair Hebe oie“ ee ” 
Once I loved a maiden fair pen om po a 
. The jovial Man of Kent... eco a eee 2 
. The Oak and the Ash eco a ose eco os 
Heart of Oak . eo eo 90 
W. A. Phillpott 


* Come to the sunset tree... “ “s ws pon 
May. 8.A.T.B W. F. Banks 


5. Pure, lovely innocence (ef; Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 


BESESEEES! 


-— 
od ood 


voices dea one 
5. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B._ ... 
7. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B... ee 
Near the town of Taunton Dean ... = oe Thom 
. Our merry boys at sea ee ee eee ee 
. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. .. — .. on Berlioz 
. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demeonio)... A. Rubinstein 
2. Hymn of Nature _... im oat os ia <i ... Beethoven 
Micheclmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No.1)... W. Maynard 
Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) oa pe 
. Austrian National Hymn ... 2. sss see tee ae Haydn 4d 
... Joseph Robinson 


. A May Carol. 8.8.0. be pe 

. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 

. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... _ ... aa C. H. Lenepveu 

. Love reigneth overall, T.T.B.B. CO. G. Elsasser 

. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. aad oon - daa ‘a 

. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2d 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. aa * 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C, 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 











CONTENTS. 
Gigue (from the Fifth French Suite) J. $. BACH... 8s. 13, Giga (from Second Sonata) .-» PARADIES ... 85, 
. Sonatain A... oo .-- PARADIES ... 48. 44, Allegro (Schnell und beweglich), 
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